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Medium Chrome Yellow 138P 


were the first lithographic inks 
made from dyestuffs 

treated with sodium tungstate 
for better suntastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 


The Senefelder Company, Ine. 


32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 

















SALES MANAGER: “They need 10,000 service manuals right away. The presswork has 
to be tops—and the job calls for halftones, solids and tricky line copy. Do you think 
we can handle it?” 


FOREMAN: “Tell ’em, ‘Sure we can!’ I’ll show you how.” 








FOREMAN: “Look, here’s the kind of job we can deliver—in SALES MANAGER: “You were right about Hammermill Off- 
a hurry—if we run on Hammermill Offset. This paper is set, Jim. Just got another call about those service manuals. 
fast and trouble-free on the presses—gives sharp, clean half- They want an additional 5,000. Hammermill Offset 
tones, line and type matter. We can run work-and-turn, too, helped us get two profits on this job. The first one on 
without objectionable ‘show through’—even on color work.” the original order and now the second one on this reorder.” 


Would you like to see some recent commercial jobs on Hammermill Offset? Specimens of halftones 
and line-cut work in 2, 3 and 4 colors? On various weights and finishes? Then send the coupon below! 
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Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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PAPER AND PRINTING MULTIPLY MANPOWER—AND MANPOWER WILL WIN THE WAR! 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


THE COVER 


Our cover photo shows some 


of the women in the Army June, 1943 
Map Service in Washington, 7 ' 
described in the article begin- \ olume ] l, No. 6 


ning on page 24. In this scene 
they are assembling aerial 
photographs from which litho- 
graphed maps are made. (Press 
Association Photo.) 
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Masterlith 
Modern Ideal Vulcanized Oil 


Do you realize 


that we make a solid roller material by 
vulcanizing vegetable oils? 


that rollers made from this material look 
like rubber but won’t drink your inks? 


that these rollers do not get baggy with 
age and that they require no scraping 
or stretching? 


The color quality in your roller distribution when 
running should be just as good as the one you pro- 
duce on your sheet. If your rollers require touching 
up with an ink spatula during running, you need to 
change to Ideal vulcanized-oil litho rollers. 


Lithographers know that vegetable oils are similar to 
ink oils and are of the same family and therefore 
work together without fighting. 


Have you considered the uniformity of the sheets in 
your printed pile? The perfection of this is controlled 
to a great extent by the type of rollers you use. 


Vulcanized-oil litho rollers have a perfect water con- 
trol. They do not allow water to become wild and 
move into your distribution causing lack of uniformity 
of the printed sheet and changing color strength. 
Why not set your controls and be sure they stay put? 
Ideals really do control the balance of water on 
your press. 


Do your rollers shed their surface after a year’s use 
and produce “flyspeck” solids? Baggy and uneven 
rollers will not permit clean washups in a hurry. 
Ideal vulcanized-oil litho rollers, being true and even, 
guarantee quick, clean washups. 


Conserve on critical materials by using 
Ideal vulcanized-oil lithographic rollers made 
from abundantly available domestic supplies. 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Service branches in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
6 MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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When the shooting’s all over, what 
kind of America will he come 
home to? 
He has a right to know! 
Will business have pulled in its 
horns instead of tooting them? 
Will brand names be covered 
with cobwebs or covered with 
glory?... Will this fighting man 
find a job waiting for him in the 
America he fought to preserve? 
He has a right to know... He 
upheld his end of the bargain, 
and admittedly the harder end. 
Will we men of business and in- 


dustry uphold ours? 


Advertising and printing, in all 
its many forms, will help to for- 
ward the war effort and sustain 
civilian economy .. . will give 
business a head start when the 
“All Clear” sounds for keeps. 

Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright papers are taking— 
and making—better impressions 
for business. They will continue 
to do precisely that. And “Paper 
Makers to America” can tell our 
symbolic veteran that we of Mead 
will give a good account of our 
stewardship. 

He has a right to know! 


Write for a copy of a new brochure: “Printing in War Times” 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS! The best buy in paper today! 


E MEAD CORPORATION © 


™= 


Jfe that a wight lo henow/ 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 


New York 
Chicago Dayton 








Chemicals play an important part in qual- 
ity jobs, trouble-free runs—and profits. 
For, unless your chemicals are right 
trouble may develop—and trouble means 
loss of profits. 
Merck Chemicals for the Graphic Arts 
are produced with the same degree of 
WAR BONDS skill and craftsmanship that go into your 


FOR VICTORY finest jobs. You can depend upon them FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
, ) sive you the same results—from the a PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE [818 


to 


same procedures—every time. 





Catalog Mailed on Request 


MERCK & CO., Ine. : Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York. N. Y. . Philadelphia, Pa. . St. Louis. Mo. ° Elkton. Va. . Chicago, Ill. . Los Angeles. Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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INK CONDITIONER 


Is more valuable to the graphic arts now than ever before—with many of the materials 
used in ink manufacturing on the critical list. Fine reproduction is not more difficult, how- 
ever, when 0-33 is on the job, — not as a substitute for a better ingredient, but as a 
time tested and proven quality ink conditioner. Years ago 0-33 was developed and perfected 
by a chemical engineer who had devoted years to the lithographic industry. 0-33 is invalu- 
able in any pressroom. 


Results in pressrooms all over the country have exceeded our claims. 


FOR LETTER PRESS, ORDER ‘33’ INK CONDITIONER. 








0-33 causes varnish to wet pig- 0-33 permits use of soft thin 
ment thoroughly, producing : ink on Offset Press with clean, 
smooth, uniform and sharp 100°, Guarantee sharp impression— 
lithographed impressions— Write for free sample or 
. one gallon trial order. aa 
is unsurpassed for Gloss Inks If this material does not, prevents crystallization and 
and Overprint Varnish as well, in your opinion, justify makes lithography in multi- 
preventing too-rapid drying on our claims, return the un- colors on hard papers easier— 
press, without affecting Gloss. used portion at our ex- 
A small amount on rollers elimi- pense and no charge will * 
nates need for wash-up during be made. 
lunch hour or press tie-up— TERRITORIES OPEN is a synthetic product, non- 
e inflammable, will not evaporate, 
FOR DISTRIBUTORS and is non-toxic. It contains 
makes use of Spray unnecessary WRITE OR WIRE TODAY no coal-oil, benzol, linseed oil, 
on many jobs, preventing set-off animal fat or solids—Is 100% 
(offset) — distilled. 











Distributed by Midwest a te West Coost 
The A. E. HANDSCHY CO. RUESCH COMPANY BARNEY DONOHUE 
538 S. Clark St. 1932 E. Webster Pi. 345 Battery St. 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


“0-33” Ink Conditioner (litho) 1718 North Damen Avenue , Chicago, Ilinois 


*33” Ink Conditioner (letterpress) 
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HOW DO YOU REEP INFORMED ? 





NE of our members recently asked us, ““How do com- 
panies which are not members of a trade association manage to keep informed on 
the countless government controls and comply with all the orders and regulations 
that directly affect their operations?” Our reply, based on the large number of 
requests for help and information received at association headquarters, was that 
many of those not affiliated with an association have a tremendous task on their 
hands. A tremendous task that their trade association is equipped to do for them. 


The text of the laws, orders and regulations, and their official interpretations 
are available to all. However, the close scrutiny of the great masses of material 
emanating from Washington, the separation of those which directly apply to our 
industry, and the distribution of all pertinent information concerning these in 
our industry's own terminology, are the chief functions of your trade association 
during wartime. This work, together with the solution to the problems incident 
to correct compliance without unnecessary interference with the efficient function- 
ing of the concerns in our industry, are quite formidable tasks. In addition to official 
releases, your association studies carefully the best of the services which specialize 


in comments and explanations of current governmental controls of industry. 


It seems certain that these controls will be extended and intensified as the 
war progresses, and will be continued, at least in a modified form, for some time 
after Victory. We are striving to serve our members efficiently in the lithographic 
industry, by the publication of pertinent material in special mailings to members 
and in taking the problems of the industry directly to administrative officials 
for the answers. Our regular bulletins to members are prepared for ring-binder 
filing for quick reference. They contain down-to-earth information to help those 
in the lithographic industry with their everyday problems. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
New York 


1776 Broadway 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Soderstrom: I am interested in knowing more about your work. Our press equipment is: 


No. 


Size 


Make FIRM NAME. 


EXECUTIVE 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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110. 
’ PRIME GLASS 


(FOR BLACK AND WHITE WORK ) 
3/32”, 1/8", 3/16", 1/4” THICK 


Crystal Plate Negative 
and Stripping Giass 


(FOR COLOR WORK) 
1/8", 3/16", 1/4" THICK 


Flash Opal Glass 

Heat Resisting Glass 

Heat Absorbing Glass 
Screened Glass for Acid Tanks 


Grained Glass ( Silky Finish ) 
For Stripping and Cameras 


1/8", 3/16", 1/4” THICK 


Crystal Plates for Vacuum Frames, 
Printing Frames 


3/16”, 1/4", 5/16", 3/8", 1/2” THICK 


@ Grained Glass for Continuous 


Tone Positives 


This glass is especially selected for the lithographic industry, and is of exceptional quality. 
Some of its features are: — 

Bevelled edges and rounded corners on all NTS glass. This removes the hazard of injury that 
frequently occurs when glass with sharp edges and pointed corners is used. 

The surface is extremely tough and will withstand hard usage. 

The care excercised in its selection assures the ideal glass for photographic purposes. 

May we quote on your requirements? We are confident you will find our prices of interest. 


Distributed by 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division + General Printing tnk Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 





— 











actin 
Printing and its side-kick Paper have certainly ‘won their wings’ 
in the Nation’s war effort. They are still out to win a “‘chest-full’’ 
of additional merit medals for constructive cooperation in a thou- 
sand and one ways that will hasten Victory. Here at Northwest 
we contribute to this Cause through the zealous efforts of a loyal 
and highly skilled organization making papers needed for active 
service in many phases of war production and commercial life. 


CLOQUET. MINNESOTA 
13 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 
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Army food parades in paper uniforms 
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ts Watch the food trucks rolling into any 

* Army camp. They’re filled with paper- 
cartoned, paper-wrapped food. 
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Take a look at an Army mess hall pantry. It's 
like the grocery store at home, with stacks of 
paper containers and paper-packaged food. 


Go into the huge warehouses and refrigerating 
plants. You'll see long lines of paper-sacked 
vegetables, big piles of paper-cartoned butter 
and meats. 


No doubt about it — paper has made a modern 
food store out of the Army pantry. 


We here at Oxford see hundreds 
of new developments in paper. 
Special maps for paratroops, 
containers for 5-inch shells, targets by the car- 
load —every day, paper takes on new assign- 
ments. New uses are discovered. New needs 
appear. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as 
we do, we realize that the paper industry is 
registering progress beyond anything in its 
history. And we are furthering research in this 
new world of paper with all the facilities at 
our command. 


Today, the only question we ask ourselves is 
this— ‘How many more ways are there for 
paper to help win this war?” Tomorrow, when 
materials are again available, unusual papers 
for many purposes will be ready for you. In the 
meantime, Oxford merchants and Oxford sales- 
men are at your service with quality papers for 
many uses. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Detail .. . Down To A Cat’s Whisker 


HE high resolution so necessary 
for the best lithographic reproduc- 
tion depends on several factors. The 
original subject contrast, the optical 
equipment employed, and the degree of 


exposure are all important. 


... And so is the film you use. 


Ansco Reprolith Film is chosen by many 
lithographers for fine halftone work 


because of its exceptionally high re- 
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solving power. In addition, it has the 
high contrast needed to register detail 
“down to a cat’s whisker’? even when 
contrast in the original is poor. 

Agfa Ansco Reprolith is supplied in six 
types to meet your various requirements 
whether for line or screen or for black- 
and-white or color work. Specify 
Reprolith the next time you order film. 
Graphic Arts Division, Agfa Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Ansco 


REPROLITH 


FILMS 











YES, RISING IS REALLY 
ADVERTISING THIS YEAR 


The magazines below aren’t by any means all we are using. 
But they give you an idea of the extent of Rising’s 1943 
advertising schedule, and the way we are covering your Cus- 
tomers with the fair challenge: 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER 


Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
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Good For Your Job 


You find the SINCLAIR G CARROLL label in pressrooms of leading 
lithographers throughout the country. Lithographers choose these inks 


for their good color strength and ideal lithographing consistency. 


Responsible leadership and management make S|NCLAIR & CARROLL 
inks a sound buy during this period of all out war. Tried and true 
standards are being maintained by men whose lifetimes have been spent 
serving you. When and where necessary we are developing new and 


equivalent products in your behalf. 


- 


Insure a well turned out lithographed job by using SINCLAIR G 


CARROLL inks. We will welcome your cooperation. 


xk ok 
SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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The biting stroke of every gleaming 
axe in Champion forests is a blow against the axis nations. For wood from 
these trees finds its way into Champion mills that convert it into pulp for 
explosives, and into paper for many wartime uses, from shell casings to ra- 
tion books to food packages. The ring of axes swells and echoes through 
America’s factories, printing houses and food plants, until it reaches every 


axis capital. In the present situation, all the skill and effort of the Cham- 





pion organization are focused on the great day of unconditional surrender. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 

















O FAR there has not been the slightest effort 
in our industry to conserve paper in the 
production of printed matter. That’s the 
official opinion of the Lithographic Section of 
the War Production Board, as given at the LNA 
War Conference and as published in this issue. 
(Page 28.) For the WPB to hold such an opinion 
is alarming in view of the fact that it is this 
agency of the government in whose hands rests 
the power to restrict the use of paper in our 
industry. Indeed, further cuts were promised if 
more effective conservation measures were not 
utilized by commercial lithographers and printers. 

On the heels of this statement by the WPB, 
came the limitation order on greeting cards which 
restricts their manufacture to sixty per cent on 
new designs and eighty per cent on old designs, 
based on 1942. (Page 41.) 

The question of how much conservation has 
been practiced in the trade to date is a “sixty-four 
dollar” one, and can only be answered by the 
individual lithographer as he looks over the 
records of his own volume during the first two 
quarters under the present paper restriction. 

Although further restrictions may be post- 
poned as long as possible, the situation certainly 
is not improving, and the basic causes of short- 
ages still exist, namely, manpower and transpor- 
tation. There is certainly no hope of these im- 
proving as the war intensifies, 

Some paper mills are already refusing to take 
orders or promise deliveries for the third quarter 
of this year (Page 37), and there is a definite 
prospect of further shortages of offset coated 
stock. 

Frankly, we believe considerable conservation 
of paper has been effected in our industry, and as 
paper becomes more difficult to obtain through 
merchants’ “rationing,” further economies will 
necessarily be worked out. 


aa 


ON THE other hand, while paper may be on 

the critical list, there is not, nor never was, 
a shortage of ink. In spite of this well-known 
fact we see increasing examples of ‘wartime’ 
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packages being brought out with several colors 
eliminated from the can or label, presumably to 
conserve something or other. We have a hunch 
some of these conservation measures are a little 
like the famous “Lucky Strike Green” fiasco. 

In a few cases it might be necessary for the 
number of colors to be reduced, perhaps for lack 
of press capacity in a shop or for some unavoid- 
able reason, but as a standard wartime practice 
of “conservation” it is certainly a dangerous sit- 
uation and in leaner days might cut serious 
inroads in press volume when lithographers need 
the volume badly. 

Of course, most sales managers and merchan- 
disers have not forgotten the powerful sales force 
inherent in color appeal, and as soon as products 
again have to compete for the consumers’ dollars, 
then those sales managers who have forgotten, 
will remember. Maybe it will be too late then and 
they’ll find their colorless product a dead duck in 


a normal market. 


HE Graphic Arts Victory Committee, which 

incidentally is now about a year old, took an- 
other stride forward during the past month, as it 
moved into an important role with relation to all 
advertising projects undertaken by the govern- 
ment through the Office of War Information. 
From now on, these projects will be presented to 
advertising agencies, advertisers and the printing 
industry through project booklets. 

These booklets will contain information which 
is practical for the lithographer in working with 
his customers—the GAVC will see to that—be- 
cause it will prepare a section of each booklet 
with this express purpose. 

So the new move should make the GAVC more 
useful and more authoritative than ever, and 
those responsible for sales of lithography should 
find these project booklets of real help in bringing 
in the type of work that will contribute to the 
volume of “essential work.” And essential volume 
is going to mean more and more as far as man- 
power and supplies are concerned, we predict. 
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Hk pressure of the complex 
problems of wartime operation 
brought some 250 lithographers 

to Chicago to tackle some of these 

problems at the War Conference of the 

Lithographers National Association, 

May 10. 11. and 12. 


this vear almost equalled that of last 


The attendance 


May but more lithographic firms were 
represented in this year’s registration 
than in any of the association's meet- 
ings during the last 37 vears, accord- 
ing to W. Flovd Maxwell. executive 
secretary. The industry-wide con- 
ference was held Monday and Tues- 
day, May 10 and 11 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. and the LNA annual 
business meeting followed on May 12. 

The essentiality status of the in- 
dustry and its relation to supplies 
and manpower took the limelight 
during most of the sessions. 

Louis Traung. of Stecher-Traung 


Lithograph Corp.. San Francisco and 


vi 


ssentiality and 
upplies Take 


NA Spotlight L 


Attendance at War Conference 
in Chicago represents more 
firms than in previous years. 
Elect Louis Traung president. 







Louis Traung, New President of LNA 





Rochester. Was elected president of 


the LNA for the coming year sue- 
ceeding Milton P. Thwaite. Dennison 
& Sons, Long Island City, N. Y.. who 
Other ofhicers 
elected were George Ek. Loder. Na- 
tional Process Co.. New York. vice- 
president; and George C. Kindred, 
Kindred, MacLean & Co.. New York. 


re-elected treasurer. Mr. Maxwell con- 


had served two terms. 


tinues as executive secretary. Maurice 
Saunders as chairman of the board 
and P. D. Oviatt as general counsel. 
Four new directors were named. They 
are Paul J. 


graphing Co., Detroit; Ernest E. Jones. 


Povenz. Calvert Litho- 


Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio, Toledo; 
Thomas B. Sheridan, American Bank 
Stationery Co., Baltimore; and Alfred 
E.. Rossotti, Rossotti Litho Co.. North 
Bergen. N. J. Two directors died 
during the past year. They were Dud- 
ley R. Morean, American Colortype 
Co.. and George W. Heigho, Calvert 


Lithographing Co. A complete list 
of officers and directors accompanies 
this article. 

Contrasting with the 1942 conven- 
tion when the important question was 
the survival of the lithographic indus- 
try. the industry this year. although 
still facing many uncertainties. re- 
ceived encouraging information on 
its integral position in the war effort 
and a somewhat heartening outlook 
on most operating materials and sup- 
plies. The background of war was 
brought a little closer as familiar 
faces of some of the younger men 
were missing, and Army uniforms 
were to be seen at all sessions. 

The two days of general sessions 
were packed full, with most meetings 


Almost all speak- 


connected 


running overtime. 
ers were either directly 
with the government or talked on some 
phase of government regulations af- 
fecting the 


lithographic industry. 
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Louis Traung, New LNA Head, Sees 
Bright Future for Offset Lithography 


IGH optimism with regard to the 

position of the lithographic indus- 
try after the war was expressed by 
Louis Traung, newly elected president 
of the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, as he turned his attention to the 
details of his own business fo!lowing 
the three day LNA War Conference 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Traung, who in his many years 
in the lithographic industry, has con- 
tributed a great deal to its welfare 
and technical progress, says, “The war 
has opened up great possibilities of 


new markets to offset lithography. 
The technical improvements, both 
chemically and mechanically, made 


necessary by the expediency of finding 
materials and methods not critical to 
yar production has advanced the tech- 
nique from 10 to 15 years in the space 
of 2 or 3. 

“IT was tremendously impressed after 
viewing the ‘Books by Offset’ exhibit 
of textbooks and other books made 
by the offset process, at Chicago,” 
Mr. Traung continues. “Not only by 
the beautiful sharpness and blackness 
of the type on all kinds of paper, but 
by the delicacy of color reproduction 
throughout. There is no question in 
my mind but what offset lithography 
is going to play an increasingly im- 


portant part in the manufacture of 
books in the future. 

“In my opinion,” he says, “the basic 
principal of transferring an image 
from a durable plate to a soft surface, 
such as the rubber offset blanket and 
then reproducing that image in all 
its strong and delicate color values to 
another hard surface, like paper, card- 
board, etc. successfully, is the basic 
principle upon which our future graph- 
ic arts reproductions must inevitably 
progress. 

“We shall see great improvements 
in offset rollers and blankets in the 
introduction of plastic plates and 
greatly improved application of new 
photographic principles, photography 
lending itself particularly to the offset 
method of reproduction, because by 
that method more faithful color ex- 
pression and versatility are obtained.” 

Mr. Traung’s more than six decades 
of experience in the industry was 
crowned with suitable recognition when 
he was chosen last month to head 
LNA. He is chairman of the board 
of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp. of San Francisco and Rochester, 
having resigned from the more active 
task of president of this firm only 
last month. 

(Continued on Page 61) 











These covered the Government Print- 
ing Office, ration banking. price ceil- 
ings on lithography. wage and salary 
film, ink and 
other supplies, Office of War Informa- 
Arts Victory 


Committee activities. War Production 


stabilization. paper. 


tion activities, Graphic 


Board’s views. Selective Service. and 
Manpower. 
Highlight of the 
the President's Reception and the an- 
held Tuesday 
The dinner. held in the hotel's ball- 


conference was 


nual dinner evening. 
room. was followed by dancine. The 
usual golf activity and other enter- 
tainment was omitted from the pro- 


eram this vear. 


| ane WING are “half minute sum- 
maries of the talks deliverd at the 
conference. Some of these talks are 
published in full elsewhere in this 
issue and therefore are not summar- 


ized here. 
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WeELCOME—MiILTON P. THwalre. 
DENNISON & Sons, LONG ISLAND City, 
LNA. Mr. 


after extending the welcome to mem- 


PRESIDENT OF Thwaite. 


bers and guests of the association. 
traced the events of the past year in 
the lithographic industry, and high- 
lighted some of the problems now 
being faced after a year and a half 
of war. A year ago, he pointed out. 


a small percentage of lithographic 
production was devoted to the war. 
But the president related how. at the 
present time, non-essential lithography 
and printing is being crowded out 
more and more as lithographic plants. 


like those in 


converting to war. 


other industries, are 
Mr. Thwaite em- 
production 


phasized the important 


heine done in the industry and _ its 
value to the nation’s war affort. 
GGOVERNMENT—-YOUR NUMBER ONE 


Hon. A. 


PRINTER OF THE | 


E. GIEGENGACK, 


.S. “Print- 


(.USTOMER 
PUBLIC 





J 


ing is a commodity and a service 
absolutely vital to our war effort.” 
Mr. Giegengack declared as he gave 
an over all picture of the operations 
of the Printing Office 


with relation to commercial lithogra- 


Government 


phers. He praised the lithographers’ 
attitude of “How can we help.” rather 
“How can we be 


than the usual 


helped.” He pointed out how many 
of the dark predictions of a year ago 
had not been realized. “Supplies 
problems have been solved through 
priorities and quality has held up 
and exceeded peacetime standards.” 
he asserted. He said contracts to com- 
mercial printing plants for govern- 
1913 would total 60 


to 70 million dollars, and said that 


ment work in 
after the war a return to normal opera- 
tions would be easier for commercial 
plants because of his policy of not 
increasing the GPO facilities. 

BANK 
Russett Witcox, Ra- 
BANKING SECTION. 


RATION BANKING AND THE 
STATIONER 
TION ( CHICAGO) 
Orrick OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. Mr. 
Wilcox 


printers for their cooperation making 


praised lithographers and 
possible the success of the far flung 
ration banking plan as he outlined 
the workings of the plan. The many 
forms and checks necessary for the 
operation of ration banking were 
produced in commercial lithograph 
plants, and a large amount of it was 
done efficiently on very short notice. 
He announced an important change 
in the plan, stating that in the future 
the ration checks will be negotiable 
and therefore lithographers producing 
these should leave off the words “non- 
He also stated that 


fuel oil will probably be brought 


transferrable.” 


under the ration banking plan this 


summer. 


Prick CEILINGS AND THE LitTHOG- 
Winwiam K. Kipper, Parer 
ND Paper Propucts Branen (CHt- 
CAGO). OPA. Mr. Kidder explained 
the March 31 Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation 225. covering 


RAPHER 


amendment to 


printing. which allows for adjustments 
for relief of hardship cases on ap- 
plication to regional offices. However, 
he warned that only adjustments on 
items essential to the war would be 


considered. In the case of changing 
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‘to a 48 hour week, Mr. Kidder said. 
“If it was the custom of a firm to 
charge for overtime rates in the base 
period, then it may be done now. 
But all rates cannot be increased on 
IS hour week. Only 
those rates affected by the overtime 


work may be adjusted and then only 


the basis of a 


if this was the practice in the base 
period.” He stated further that if the 
War Labor Board approves a wage 
increase in a lithographic plant, no 
price adjustment may be requested 
until the wage increase has been ap- 
proved. Then application must be 
made in the regular way. He warned 


that adjustments would be small. OPA 


is setting up wage and operating 


rates for new plants entering the 
field for equitable establishment of 
price ceilings he said. In answer to 
a question, the speaker said that it 
was a direct violation of OPA regu- 
lations for a paper merchant to de- 
liver a ton of paper and bill it al 
case prices. 

THe Lirnocrarpwic TRECHNICAI 
Fou NpATION——-ALFRED B. Rope, PRESI- 
DENT. The service being rendered by 
the Foundation to all units of the 
evovernment and to many units of the 
armed forces in response to many 
requests from these quarters was de- 


scribed by Vr. Rode as he told of the 
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CHAIRMAN 


Maurice Saunders 


activities of the organization during 
the past year. The war has interfered 
L.T.F.’s 


tional program, he said. and although 


seriously with the educa- 


the average enrollment in training 
courses has been 450 in past years. 
this vear it was reduced considerably 
and 15 courses were dropped as a 
result. Mr. Rode described the man- 
power survey carried on in the New 
York area and revealed the following 
shortages: press operators, 106; opaqu- 
ers. 55; strippers. 52; platemakers. 
35; photographers 27; and color cor- 
rectors, 25. He said that courses were 
to be organized in the New York area 
to train women in opaquing and strip- 
ping. 

War is Heir, Peace is PURGATORY 

THomas H. Beck, PRESIDENT, CRo- 
WELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING Co. “Make 
new plans and go to town” was the 
advice of Mr. Beck to the lithogra- 
phers who found that the speaker 
had a special interest in their indus- 
trv as he revealed that in the last war 
he was associated with Maurice Saun- 
ders. LNA chairman, and was form- 
erly with the American Lithographing 
Co. Vir. Beck predicted a lone and 
dificult war, but pointed out that war 
as well as necessity is the mother of 
invention. He told of the gravure 
presses in his company which run 
21 hours a day, 20.000 impressions 
pel hour. four colors on one side and 


two colors on the other. He predicted 





more advanced presses after the wat 
makine more use of the “electric eve. 
and other relatively new 


After the war he rec- 


oil drives. 


developments. 
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VICE PRESIDENT 





George E. Loder 


ommended throwing out obsolete ma- 
chinery and buying new equipment 
with the war bonds now being bought. 

OWDTs Domestic Brancu., Its PoLt- 
OPERATION SEYMOUR 


CIES AND 


Viorris. Deputy CHIEF. OFFICE O1 


PROGRAM COORDINATOR, OFFICE OF 
War INFORMATION, WASHINGTON. Mr. 
Morris presented the first showing of 
the new film “The Domestic Branch 
of OWL.” which described and illus- 
trated the many jobs now being car- 
ried on by this branch, many of which 
and 


Mr. Morris then named specific tasks 


concern lithography printing. 


where lithography can do an im- 


portant job. These included: reduc- 
tion of non-essential civilian travel: 
salvage of kitchen fats; promotion 
of “Crop Corps”; security of war 
information; and price ceilings and 
inflation. He encouraged lithogra- 
phers to suggest leaflets. booklets and 
other forms of printed matter to help 
the public understand the various 
projects and to win public coopera- 


tion. He praised the industry on the 


work it had already done in this 
direction. 
GRAPHIC ARTs Victory CommMiIrT- 


reE. Irs PoLicies AND OPERATION 
HOKE, CHAIRMAN, 


GAVC. Vanishine 


kets for lithography and new markets 


HENRY PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE, mar- 
replacing them were described by Mr. 
Hoke. as he told how the industry- 
wide GAVC operation was fitting into 
the picture in placing the power of 


lithography and printing behind the 
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George C. Kindred 


named a number of 
Har- 


bor such as refrigerator. automobile. 


war effort. He 
markets that vanished at Pearl 


and appliance promotion. Instead of 
selling these products. lithography’s 
sel] 


other 


job now is to rationing, war 


bonds. and war commodities. 


he declared. A slide film was shown 
which illustrated the jobs the GAVC 
is doing. He also discussed the re- 
cently published Guide Book prepared 
by the GAVC, copies of which were 
distributed at the meeting. 

W AGES AND SALARIES STABILIZATION 

FE. B. McNattT, WAGE 
DIRECTOR FOR SIX MIDWESTERN 


“Wage 


freezing implies that no adjustments 


STABILIZA- 
TION 


sTATES, War Lapor Boarp. 


be made under any conditions from 
a given base.” Mr. MeNatt declared. 
as he outlined two main points. They 
were first that the present wage freeze 
is based on the premise that the wages 
and salaries of September 15, 1942 
are correct and proper for the dura- 
rates are 


tion. and secondly—wage 


not to be used as a devise for in- 
fluencing the flow of manpower. He 
said that the “Little Steel 


maintain 


Formula” 


is not designed to peace- 
time standards. and it is not appli- 


The speak- 
still] 


able to individual cases. 
that 


left for individual wage adjustments 
J 


er said some latitude is 


in cases where present conditions 


can be shown to” be— substandard 


or on the basis of adjustments al- 
lowed under the “Little Steel Form- 
ula.” In giving the underlying reasons 
Mr. MeNatt 


for wage freezing said. 








SECRETARY 





W. Floyd Maxwell 


“Any attempt to control prices with- 
out controlling the factors of cost 
(wages) going into those prices, is 
futile.” 

hiELD 
BY THE Corps oF ENGINEERS—-MAJOR 
Wintiam C. Cupe, C. E.. Cuter, Map- 


PING BRANCH, ENGINEER Boarp Fort 


Map REPRODUCTION IN THE 


Betvorrn, Va. The mobile map pro- 
duction units of the Army Engineers 
were described by Major Cude. as 
he emphasized the importance of 


these units in today’s mobile war. 
The first litho press operated by the 
Engineers in World War I was pow- 
ered by a hand crank. he said. and 
turned out 50 to 60 prints per hour. 
Sunlight was used for platemaking. 
and press operators also had to han- 
dle the four mules which pulled the 
unit. He said present day equip- 


ment in one of these mobile units, 
includes two 22 x 29” offset presses. 
especially built with a low center of 
eravity. Units also carry a 24 x 30” 
camera. two grainers, and complete 
and platemaking 


photo laboratory 


Inks 


any temperature in jungle or arctic. 


equipment, must be eood al 


he said. The progress on_ plastic 
press plates is being watched closely. 
Major Cude stated. 

used in the 


The general process 


mobile units closely follows that in 
commercial plants, he said, and al- 
hecause of 


humen plates are used 


their simplicity. The fine details on 
artillery maps require 500 line screen, 


(Continued on Page 03) 







































WOMEN— 





how they are trained and 


used in Army Map Service 


LTHOUGH the Army Map 


Service is considered an es- 


sential war plant, we have 


lost many men to the armed forces 
and have turned to the training of 
women for an ever increasing source 
of manpower. 

In doing this we were most for- 
tunate in three ways: First. in the 
support and encouragement of our 
Commanding and Executive Ofhicers; 
second, in obtaining the services of 
Vrs. lrene Sayre, an excellent crafts- 
man with a wonderful background as 
a teacher of lithography: and last. 
hut most important. in the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all the men in 
the shop, from the superintendent 
down. 

You have already been told of ow 
expansion so a few figures might be 
of interest. Two years ago this April 
we had 100 men and three women in 
the Production Division. exclusive of 
superintendents and foremen, and a 
vear ago, 20 men and seven women. 
This April we had 210 men and 106 
women, and in the meantime had lost 


6b men to the armed forces. I want 


240 men and 106 women. 


to repeal 
Let's break this down into depart- 


ments and see just what these 106 
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The 106 women in this litho plant make 





plates, run presses, operate cameras 
and do other tasks, replacing manpower 


LT. COL. JAMES G. STROBRIDGE, -71) (ep Serer 
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women do. Bear in mind that these 
106 are exclusive of clerks and hand 
bindery operators, and are doing jobs 
which in normal times would be con- 
sidered men’s work. 

The earliest way is to take you on 
a mental tour of our Production Divi- 
sion. You wouldn't see all of the 
women because we operate three 
shifts. but we'll assume that they are 
all at work. As we go through the 
eight departments where they are em- 
ployed I will point out the various 
types of work, not in sequence of op- 
erations. but according to the skill 
required, beginning with the most 


difficult. 


HE. first is the Special Service De- 

partment. This is a glorified job 
shop—a self-contained unit that han- 
dles those small rush jobs that would 
slow up our large production facili- 
ties. It has cameras. projector. small 
presses, revolute printers. and con- 
tinuous photostat machines. There 
are 42 employees, 21 men and 21 
women. One woman operates a 40 x 
10 camera; she does line and halftone 
work and knows how to use filters. 
etc. She has been here only nine 


months and is not a finished operator. 


but with some supervision she can 
turn out the work. 

That little girl over there running 
the 17 x 22 Webendorfer was a 
Beside 


running the press she makes plates 


waitress seven months ago. 


and operates a 34-inch cutter. Hei 
partner on the 9 x 14 Davidson also 
makes her own plates and cuts stock. 
That other girl is an excellent plate- 
maker. Over here are two girls who 
cut on negatives. opaque. and panel 
film. Here are four checkers——doesn | 
sound like much of a job. but it i- 
very important and exacting work. 
We have the largest map library in 
the country, over 700.000 highly 
colored maps. and in most cases no 
duplicates. So if a call comes from 
one of the planning offices in Wash- 
have to furnish 


ington. we usually 


photographic prints. These — girl- 
check them against the originals to 
see that every bit of detail is shown. 
Three girls operate the photostat ma- 
chines, five operate revolute printers. 
one handles the enlarger. and two do 
developing. 

Around this corner is our Camera 
Department in which there are 27 
men and 15 women. Two of them 


are Eastman Contact Screen operators 
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Press Association 


The author is shown above (right) with Capt. Michael H. Bruno inspecting one 
of the fluorescent maps produced in the Army Map Plant. Designed for use in 
a blacked-out plane, these maps “light up’ under activation of a small 
ultra-violet lamp worn on the pilot's helmet. This is but one of the many 
types of lithographed maps being produced in the camouflaged Washington plant. 


and turn out excellent 300 line half- 
tone negatives. Five girls work right 
along with the men on our big dry 
plate cameras. producing quality line 
and halftone work. The other eight 
women operate the revolute printers. 
making film positives and negatives. 

While we're on the subject of pho- 
tography, let's step into our Aerial 
Photo Printing Department. Here we 
have four men and 23 women. Three 
women operate our restitutional print- 
ers. These machines are not any big- 
ger than a flour barrel, but they have 
almost as many dials, handles. and 
vadgets as the instrument panel of an 
observation plane. As you know. a 
plane is subject to all types of winds. 
cross currents. and other whims of 
nature. As he flys along making a 
continuous strip of photographs of 
the terrain below. the pilot attempts 
to maintain an even, straight course 
at a constant elevation, but his plane 
tilts. tips. crabs, and gains or loses 
altitude. You can see that if you 
made a set of prints from these films 
they would not match and would be 
useless as a photo map. These restitu- 
tional printers do what the pilot was 


unable to do—duplicate his flight in 


perfect alignment. Not only do these 
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The Author 


Lt. Col. James G. Strobridge is vice-president 
of the Strobridge Lithographing Co., Norwood 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, and is at present on 
leave of absence for service with the Army. 
For 11 years he served the Strobridge firm 
in its New York office before going to 
Washington about two years ago as a Major 
assigned to the Army Map Service. He is 
now Chief, Production Division, under Col. 
W. A. Johnson, C. E., Commanding Officer. 
This article is based on a talk given by Lt. 
Col. Strobridge at the LNA _ conference, 
Chicago, May 11. 





girls operate the machines, but they 
have to estimate the proper exposure 
times and do considerable “dodging.” 
No two films on the same strip have 
the same density for the plane may 
he flying along in brilliant light when 
suddenly a cloud drifts in front of 
the sun. The camera is automatic so 
there are bound to be variations. The 
virls have to compensate for this as 
well. for the prints not only have to 
match, but must have constant tonal 
value. 

Five girls do checking and sorting 

this is even more important than 
the checking in the Special Service 
Department. Film comes to us from 
all over the world: each individual 
exposure carries its own number and 


all prints have to be checked for tone 








and sorted into sets in proper se- 
quence. This is a big task when you 
consider that our weekly output aver- 
ages 20,000 prints. Three girls han- 
dle the mosaic developing. Six girls 
print and develop the uncontrolled 
prints that are used for indexing, and 
six others wash, dry. and trim ail 
work, 

Now let’s double back to Negative 
Cutting. In this department we do 
corrections, line color separation, cut- 
ting, restoring, and opaquing. There 
are 20 men and 19 women. Fifteen of 
the women are capable of doing the 
most exacting work and four are do- 
ing the simpler work and attending 
school part time. 

The Film Layout Department is 
next on our tour. In it we have five 
men and four women, three of whom 
are doing “goldenrod” paneling and 
making combination lays. One girl, 
just starting, is doing opaquing and 
black-and-white paneling, and also 
receiving instruction on the more 
intricate phases of the work. 

The work from Layout and Nega- 
tive Cutting flows into our Plate- 
making Department. Here we have 
ten men and three girls. The girl 
timing the exposure and the one de- 
veloping the plate have been here 
about three months—the one in the 
sweater was a trained nurse. The girl 
coating a plate has been here only 
two weeks and is still getting indi- 
vidual instruction. 

The plates get a roll-up, are 
checked, and go into the Press Room. 
Here we have a line of single and 
two-color 42 x 58's. and a battery of 
22 x 30 single color. In this depart- 
ment are &1 men and 20 women. 
Twelve of the women operate the 
smaller presses alone and are capable 
of assuming full responsibility 
actually making men available for 
work on our bigger presses. One 
woman is a helper on the big single 
color—she has been here six months 
and is good. Four of the 12 on the 
little presses can and do go up as 
helpers on the other presses. They 
oil and wash up, change plates, load 
feeders, and watch the delivery—in 
short, take the place of a male helper 
if needed. Seven of these 20 are not 


as advanced as the other 13. and al- 








though they operate the small presses 
one pressman supervises three or four 
of them. 

We have eight employees operal- 
ing our 65-inch guillotines. One 
cutter is in our paper storage room 
and a girl operates it on one of the 
shifts. She was originally hired to 
load paper but was fascinated by the 


cutter and asked to try her hand at it. 


NO’ about our instruction. The 
foreman of the Special Service 
Department does his own training. 
His unit is quite compact and he can 
pass a likely prospect along from the 
simplest job on through, until she 
finds her proper niche. 
By early fall of last vear. we had 
started training women in our Camera 


when Mrs. 


Savre came she took over. relieving 


Department. However, 
the foreman of this added burden. 
One camera was taken out of produc- 
tion and was used for instruction. The 
first week was devoted to the theory 
of photography, the various parts of 
the camera, and their operation. The 
next week was spent in doing the 
simplest kind of jobs. Each girl was 
viven her own problem: she had to 
do the figuring. adjust the camera. 
make the exposure, and do the de- 


Week by week thev ad- 


vanced through more difficult) work 


veloping. 


until it was felt that they could take 
their places beside the men. 
The trainine of women in_ the 


\erial Photo 


follows the lines of the Special Serv- 


Printing Department 
ice Department. This, too, is a closely- 
knit organization and the women 
progress from the simplest tasks to 
the most difhcult. replacing men as 
they are called to the service. 
Negative cutting was the first de- 
partment that undertook the training 
of women. This was started two vears 
ago. At first they were given indi- 
vidual instruction. but now they at- 
tend school two hours a day. They 
are taught the care and use of their 
tools, and the various types of work. 
They are given practice negatives that 
contain examples of different types 
of work from the simplest spotting 
out to the most intricate corrections. 
Mrs. Savre conducts the Film Lay- 


out School. There are sessions each 
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afternoon, and the employees follow 
the same routine from the simplest to 
the most complicated type of work. 

Mrs. Sayre also works with the 
girls in the Platemaking Department. 
She explains the various steps and 
shows them the operations. Then 
after they are started along the proper 


lines they work beside the men. 


HE setting up of the press school 

was not as simple as the others. It 
was an absolutely new venture for us 
and we had lo do considerable plan- 
nine before we were ready to start. 
In order that the women would give 
their undivided attention to their in- 
struction, we built an eight-foot wall 
around the farthest press. This also 
served to keep the men’s attention on 
their work. While this construction 
work was going on, six girls had been 
interviewed by Mrs. Savre or one of 
the superintendents. If a girl showed 
a desire to take the course. we hired 
her and put her to work in the Papet 
Room which is adjacent to the Press 
Room. Here they winded sheets and 
loaded skids. 
sent them out onto the press room 


We did all this 


for two reasons: one. to get them used 


After a few days we 
floor lo load feeders. 


to the feel of paper. and second and 
more important. to get them accus- 
tomed to working around the presses 
and mixing with the men. Finally. 
after a couple of weeks when they felt 
quite at ease, we were ready for the 
school. 

In the meantime, we had selected 
the pressman to teach the school and 
Mrs. Savre had met with this  in- 
structor. one of the superintendents 
who had previously been foreman of 
the Press Room, the press foreman. 
and the man in charge of the L.S.NJs. 
They laid out the course. and on a 
Monday morning early in November 
we started the instruction. 

The procedure that was worked out 
was along these lines. The first day 
Mrs. Savre takes the students on a 
tour of the plant. explaining each step 
and process showing how it dovetails 
After this 


they start their actual instruction. The 


with the other operations. 


press is explained to them, what the 
various parts and units are for. and 


how they interlock. 





Next. the instructor takes down the 


feeder and then re-assembles it. ex- 
plaining each part and its function as 
he goes along. Then. in turn, each 
girl takes it down and puts it together. 
The same procedure is followed with 
the other units of the press. At the 
end of two weeks all of them are 
thoroughly familiar with each part 
and unit of the press and its function. 
black-and- 


white job and the press is turned over 


Then they are given a 


to each girl in turn so she can put the 
theory into practice. This is followed 
by a week of running register jobs. 
and then they go into the Press Room. 
At first we put them on a press with 
one of the men; he stands by and lets 
but is there 
After a few 


weeks we take him away and the gir! 


them do all the work. 


in case he is needed. 


is on her own. 

We held our breath when the first 
virl came out of the school. We didn't 
know how she would turn out or what 
the reaction of the men would be. 
Like most worries. this one was un- 
warranted. One girl was more ad- 
vanced than the others. so she wa- 
alone in the Press Room for a few 
days. The second day the foreman 
came to me and said: “How soon can 
we bring out the other girls? AIlI the 
pressmen are bothering me, saying. 
‘When can [ have a girl for my 
press?’ Right then we knew that 


our training program was a success. 


LEASE do not misunderstand. We 

realize that most of these women 
are not finished artisans, that you can- 
not train a woman, or for that matte) 
a man, in a comparatively few months 
to do the highly technical work that 
ordinarily takes years to master. But 
we do say that with proper instruc- 
tion and close supervision a woman 
can replace a man, and with thei 
assistance we do keep maps flowing 
to the armed forces. 

Probably many of you have doubts 
about employing women in your shop. 
You feel the work is too hard or too 
intricate. Well. the British have been 
at this longer than we and have done 
There 


figures available on the 


wonders in utilizing women. 
arent any 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Plastic Plates 


An Independent Litho Expert 
Discusses the Plastolith Process 


HE Plastolith Plate. 
tured by the Plastolith Company 
of Boston. Massachusetts, is a 
plastic impregnated paper fabricated 
material consisting of polyvinyl-alco- 
hol impregnated base paper stock. to 
both sides of which is laminated urea 
formaldehyde. The printing surface 


consists of a coating of polyvinyl- 
alcohol over the resinous base. 


The 


zine and Plastolith processes is that 


main difference between the 
zinc has primarily an afhinity for grease 


and the afhnity for water must be 
produced chemically by reaction with 
gum arabic in the presence of special 
catalyzers. while Plastolith has pri- 
marily an affinity for water and the 
selectivity for grease is produced by 
the light-hardening action of bichro- 
mates. One very important point is 


worthy of note here. In the zine 
process the desensitizing action of the 
plate etch depends to a great extent 
on arabinic acid. the active ingredient 
of gum arabic. This is an important 
gum whose supply is seriously limited. 
In the Plastolith Process the gum is 
used purely as a vehicle and protec- 
tive coating. so that any water soluble 


domestic gum should work, 


The process possesses the following 


characteristics which distinguish if 


from the conventional process: 


(a) It preliminary 


takes 


requires no 


eraining. The surface 


moisture. 
(th) The 


solution may be used. although 


usual albumen coating 


the addition of gelatin is ree- 


ommended, 


(c) The coating Is speedily applied 


by hand. eliminating the need 
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manutac- 





An Independent Opinion 

Much of the material published on the sub 
ject of plastic or paper lithographic plates 
has suffered from the fact that it has too 
obviously originated with the various manu- 
facturers of the plates, rather than with in- 
dependent lithographic technicians who have 
used them in actual practice. (An exception 
was the article ‘Plastic Litho Plates’ pub- 
lished in our March issue in which a qualified 
expert reviewed the entire field.) We have 
obtained the present article from an_ inde- 
pendent technical expert who has made ex- 
tensive use of plastolith plates under actual 
commercial plant conditions, and is well quali 

fied to appraise them. The author has no inter 

est in promoting plastic plates except as they 
contribute to progress in the industry's 
methods. 





for a whirler. Plates require 
less drying time. 
(d) Plates may be coated hours in 


dark 


cabinet for later exposure. 


advance and stored in 

(e) Deletions are made on a dry 
plate by use of a sharp instru- 
ment such as pen knife or 
razor blade. 

(f) Additions are made by use of 
a special draftine ink over a 
thin solution of gum applied 
to the plate. The plate is then 
inked and developed. 


(¢) The plate is cream colored so 


J 


that it offers good contrast for 

drafting. 
(h) More water 

Plastolith 


more ink, 


must be run on 

plates. therefore 

(i) Plastolith does not oxidize. so 
it is not necessary to gum the 
plates with each press stop. 
It prints sharp and clean. does 
not scum easily, 

(}) With care in handling. satis- 

register be ob- 


factory may 


tained for most printing. 


(k) Cost is less than zinc. Weight 
is ly of zine. 
(1) Plates are not subject to oxi- 
dation. 
With the advantages come these 
disadvantages: 
(a) Plates are not as dimensionally 
stable as zinc. 
slightly brittle so 


crack 


(h) Plates are 


that they may under 
rough treatment. 

(c) At present they are not prac- 
tical for large presses, but are 
recommended only for use on 


the smaller size presses around 


17 x 22 or slightly larger. 
Since Plastolith Plates were first 
brought out. several changes have 


been made in their formulation until 
now they have an excellent printing 
surface. The ease of operation and 
versatility of the plates make them 
a valuable new lithographic medium. 
The manufacturers are at present con- 
centrating their attention on the im- 
provement of the dimensional stability 
of the plate. A slight stretch is ob- 
tained in the larger sizes at this stage 
of their development. but this stretch 


seems to be fairly uniform. 


HE Plastolith Process is very sim- 

ilar to the conventional zine albu- 
men process, but some modifications 
have been introduced, The majority of 
these modifications result from the 
basic differences between metals and 
plastics. The important advantages 
of metals in lithography are their 
dimensional stability, tensile strength, 
and flexibility. Their chief disadvan- 
tage is their chemical reactivity, espe- 
cially oxidation. This characteristic 
has complicated the lithographic pro- 
cess and it is chiefly responsible for 
most of the difhculties encountered in 
The Plasto- 


lith Plate does not as yet enjoy the 


the use of metal plates. 


degree of stability, tensile strength, 
and flexibility found in zine plates, 
inert so that it 
the effects of 


but it is chemically 
suffer 


This factor allows much 


does not from 

oxidation. 

latitude in the process. 
As yet the Plastolith 


not be satisfactorily resurfaced for 


Plates can 


repeated use. but the original cost 


(Continued on Page 55) 











WPB Eyes Litho Industry 


Slightest effort not yet made to conserve 





JOHN M., WOLFF, Chief, Lithographt Div.., 


HE lithographic industry has 
plaved a very essential part in 
our war effort. even though it 

has not been so classified by the War 

Manpower Commission, and, as was 

stated in the brief which the Print- 

Publishing 


mitted to the Essential Activities Com- 


ing and Division sub- 
mittee on March 17, “if you stop the 
printing presses, you stop the war 
production.” Our Division since Jan- 
uarvy © has been working with the 
I'ssential Activities Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission in an 
effort to show the importance of our 
industry to the war effort. and while 
to date we have only been successful 
in having it declared deferrable, we 
are hopeful of a better result before 
long. We are asking for considera- 
tion of such occupational classifica- 
tions as are necessary to the success- 
ful production of the essential work 
which our industry is doing and not 
asking for blanket consideration of 
evervone in the industry. To have 
parts of the industry classified de- 
ferrable has not been as easy as it 
might seem and has taken much hard 
work. time and many meetings. and 
we are hopeful that before long. we 
shall have accomplished all we orig- 
inally set out to accomplish. 

The lithographic industry enjoys a 
decidedly preferential position in this 
manpower picture because of the tre- 
mendous volume of maps, charts. 


manuals, posters, instruction sheets. 
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etc. that we are called upon to make 
for the armed forces upon such very 
short notice. Unless our industry is 
allowed to keep a reasonably sized 
well balanced organization, we will 
not be able to fulfill the obligation 
which is ours in meeting the produc- 
tion schedules necessary to keep pace 


with our armed forces. 


\ our opinion the manpower prob- 

lem is by far the most troublesome 
the entire industry will have to face 
in the months to come. Many months 
ago we were advocating concentration 
and consolidation of production in as 
few plants as possible in order to 
make the best possible use of the 
available manpower and we still 
think that is going to be the final solu- 
tion. No one will deny the fact that 
two plants operating at only 50 per 
cent capacity because of the lack of 
manpower can certainly do a better 
job by combining their efforts as a 
single unit in the plant best equipped 


to do the combined job. 


1 will endeavor to bring you up 
to date with the various changes and 
restrictions as we see them in Wash- 
ington in the hope that this may be 
helpful to you in calculating what the 


future holds in store for you. 


Next to the manpower problem. 
we think paper will be the most 
troublesome factor in the production 
of printed matter. Last year we ex- 


pressed the opinion that the supply 


Ivar Production Board* 


of printing papers should be ade- 
quate to meet the demand, and I think 
this has been a fact in a major num- 
ber of cases. 

It is the opinion of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division that 
there has not as yet been even the 
slightest effort made to conserve in the 
use of paper in the production of 
printed matter, and if some worth- 
while effort is not made and made 
immediately, we are going to be faced 
with an additional cut during the 
third quarter of 1943. The last re- 
port which I saw on the production 
of printing papers showed that in 
only 6 out of the last 18 weeks had 
the production of paper actually ex- 
ceeded the orders received. You can 
readily see that if this situation is not 
reversed and reversed quickly, there 
is only one alternative—a further. 
more drastic cut. 

The paper industry is doing every- 
thing possible to make the available 
supply of virgin pulp go as far as is 
physically possible by the maximum 
use of secondary stocks and = un- 
bleached sulphite pulp which is be- 
ing imported from Canada, but in 
their desire to keep the production of 
printing papers at the maximum by 
this method there is bound to be a 
noticeable down-grading in the qual- 
ity of papers you must run through 
your presses. Don't complain about 


it because it is the best that can be 
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dwindling paper supply, manpower worst problem, Wolff says 











made under existing circumstances. 
Chlorine for the moment is in a 
satisfactory condition. However, case- 
in and starch, which are used in the 
production of all litho-coated papers. 
are now becoming critical. Casein. 
like pulp. is also being used as a sub- 
stitute in a great number of products. 
In January, 1943. when the pro- 
duction of printing papers was re- 
stricted to 80 per cent, we immediate- 
ly took steps to restrict the paper con- 
sumed in the production of commer- 
cial printing by issuing limitation 
order L-241 which limits the amount 
of paper a lithographer can “put into 
process to 90 per cent of the tonnage 
that he “put into process” in the base 
period, which as you know, is the 
vear of 1941. 


an exemption of all printed matter 


At that time we made 


produced by or for the account of any 
department or agency of the United 
States or any state, county or mu- 
nicipality in the United States. its ter- 
ritories or possessions. However. on 
February 26. 1913. we amended it 
with broader exemptions. (See Mod- 
ern Lithography. March, Page 37. 


kd.) 


In this order we have included the 
standard appeal clause which is in 
most War Production Board orders. 
This was not done as an invitation for 
those in the industry who have put in 
additional press equipment or for 
those who have been fortunate enough 
to get an inereased volume of busi- 
ness over what they did in the base 
period to ask for additional tonnage. 
Unless vou have a genuine hardship 


case and have made every possible 


conservation. even to the extent of 
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the elimination of any non-essential 
matter which you may be producing, 
please do not file an appeal for you 
only waste your time in writing it 
and ours in answering it. 

This. 1 think. brings us up to date 


as far as paper is concerned. 


[ AST year. 


that controlled our maintenance. 


P-100 was the ordet 


repair and operating supplies and 
vave you an automatic rating of A-10 
which you could endorse on your 
purchase orders. This order has since 
heen cancelled and has been replaced 


hy CMP.-5, 
April Ist. CMP-5 gives the industry 


which became effective 
an automatic AA-2X rating for ob- 
maintenance, repair and 
We have classi- 


fied stitching wire as an operating 


taining 


operating supplies. 


supply even though it is incorporated 
in the end product, and you can use 
this rating on your purchase order 
for it. (CMP as it applies to the 
lithographic industry was explained 
in full in Modern Lithography, May, 
17.— kd.) 


pase 


1943. the Con- 
Order 


P-110. which gives the Lithographer 


\ February 24. 


tainers Division issued 


the use of an automatic rating of 
AA-5 to obtain cartons for packing 
paper or printed products. 

Ink. at the present time. is plenti- 
ful: however. just a few weeks ago 
linseed oil and glycerin were taken 
out of the control of the War Produc- 
tion Board and placed under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture 


because of their wide usage in food- 


stuffs and at the moment it is impos- 
sible to say just what effect this may 
have on the amount of these two ma- 
terials which will be made available 
for the manufacture of printing ink. 
rollers and adhesive. The importance 
of glycerin in the manufacture of 
printing rollers has been established 
and we are permitted to use 90 per 
cent of the amount which we used 
in the year of 1910. In the case of the 
glycerin used in adhesives, this use 
has been restricted to 60 per cent. 
One of the reasons we were given 
such a high percentage in the case of 
rollers is because of the fact that 60 
to 70 per cent of the glycerin is re- 
coverable. It would be our judgment 


to use both materials cautiously. 


OU will agree that our industry 

has been most fortunate in being 
able to get sufhcient rubber to take 
care of its needs during the present 
rubber shortage. Order M-16-b which 
is the governing rubber order is be- 
ing revised at the present time and 
will be re-issued as R-1 and from all 
same 


indications we will get the 


amount of rubber under the new 
order that we got under the old one. 
We are also working with the Rubber 
Division at the present time to get an 
allocation of rubber for the manu- 
facture of scotch tape. 

During the past year it was also 
necessary to pul a restriction on the 
use of zinc and as a result. M-11-b 
was issued by the Zine Division. (Wan 
Production Order) However. in No- 
vember. we had the control of zine 
for graphic arts uses transferred to 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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NTEREST in inks and lithographic 

supplies today concerns itself with 

their availability. All industry now 
accepts changes. curtailments and 
substitutes if the original product is 
not available since all of us better 
understand the necessitv for such 
changes. 

Today. everyone is familiar with 
the story of the use of many of our 
ink raw materials in our war effort. 
Most of our dyes. pigments and res- 
ins have as their starting point nitric 
acid. glycerine. ammonia, phenol. 
toluol. benzol and other complex or- 
ganic compounds used in the pro- 
duction of explosivs and various other 
war items. 

The graphic arts as an industry 
has been very fortunate that it ha 
heen able to continue at high levels 
of production. The reason has been 
its obvious essentiality in its con- 
tribution to the war effort and ne- 
cessarv civilian needs. 

While the W.P.B. has allowed the 
various divisions of the graphic arts 
to operate with some restrictions we 
would not have you believe this has 
Actually 


there are in excess of 50 restrictive 


heen done without effort. 


orders affecting the ink industry di- 
rectly. Some of these orders forbid 
the use of certain materials in inks. 
while others only curtail the amount 
we may use. 

The ink industry has maintained 
adequate production to meet printing 
demands for three reasons: first. the 
W.P.B. has passed restrictive meas- 
ures reflecting their belief in’ ow 
civilian essentiality:; second. ink 
making materials number in the hun- 
dreds so that a curtailment of one 
item did not necessarily mean a hard- 
ship: and third, the ink industry as a 
whole had foreseen many shortages 
and curtailments and had prepared 


adequate substitutes. 


urrent Supply Situation 


DIGEST of one of 50 odd pref- 
erence and conservation orders 
affecting the ink industry would re- 
quire about a dozen typewritten 
pages. A number of these orders do 
not directly affect lithographic inks 
so that for the sake of brevity and 
interest we have chosen to group 
together similar raw materials under 

their respective topics. 
\ general statement can be made 


that adequate supplies of ink mate- 


rials will be available throughout the 


balance of 19143 unless some new 
measures now unforeseen occur. It 
should be understood that all such 


observations presented in this paper 


are based on this premise that we 


anticipate no drastic changes during 
the balance of the year. 


INVENTORIES: Practically all 


critical and strategic materials are 


covered by specific orders which 
either put them under monthly allo- 
cation or restrict them to the most 
important uses. In most instances. 


monthly allocations restrict’ inven- 


tories to a 30-day supply. On other 


materials a 45-day inventory is con- 
sidered reasonable by the W.P.B. 

The ink industry files a great many 
applications monthly and it is most 
essential that we have very complete 
end use information in order that our 
requested allocation be granted by 
the W.P.B. This end use information 
obtained from the lithographer can- 
not be too complete. The W.P.B. is 
interested in knowine whether or not 
the printed product is used hy the 
armed forces, or lend-lease and whi 
a substitute material will not answer 
the problem. In a similar manner. 
the suppliers of hundreds of raw ma- 
terials to the ink industry request end 
use information in order that they 
may obtain allocations for their criti- 
cal items. 

We suggest that the lithographer 
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Save Precious Materials with 
KODAK PREPARED DEVELOPERS | 


#08 ower 


Kodak 
DEVELOPER 
D-11 


CurTAILep supplies of sensitized materials make closely controlled 


processing all the more important. Assure high-quality results and fewer 


makeovers by using Kodak Prepared Developers. They are accurately com- 


| pounded from laboratory-tested Kodak Chemicals. Sealed glass containers 


| guard their freshness until you are ready to add them to the required amount 
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Graphic Arts Sales Division 
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of water to make one gallon or five gallons of solution. 


Kodalith Developer Improved is particularly recommended, providing 
clean, hard dots and crisp lines. For special purposes, Kodak Developers D-8 
and D-11 are widely used. Kodak Developer DK-50 is adapted to the 
making of continuous-tone separations from Kodachrome transparencies. 

Complete your processing by using Kodalith Acid Fixing Powder, sup- 


plied in two packages to make one gallon or five gallons of solution. 


Order these chemicals from your Graphic Arts dealer 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















; Strengthen the Pulse of Your Business 


; The letterhead—always an essential business tool_assumes 

extra importance during wartime. Gearing of advertis- 
ing and sales programs to the war effort imposes added 
“jobs” on the business letterhead. In many cases, it now 
is a company’s sales department! So it’s vitally necessary 
that letterheads perform their functions to the very best 
of their abilities. And one of their primary objectives 
today is to protect company prestige. You can assist your 
customers and prospects in obtaining outstanding letter- 
heads through the free services of The Letterhead Clinic. 
The “know how” is outlined in a free 24-page book 
which the coupon below will bring you by return mail. 
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ink supplier with respect to deliv- 
eries, because of the restricted truck- 
ing mileage allowed. Bunching your 
orders and increasing the inventory 
of standard items a little will save 
trucking trips to your plants. 

INORGANIC PIGMENTS: 


is no restriction on the use. and the 


There 


supply appears to be adequate of the 
principal inorganic pigments. These 
pigments are chrome yellow, oranges 
and greens, iron and prussian blues. 
Cadmium yellows, oranges and reds 
are under complete allocation. 

Opaque whites, such as titanium 
dioxide, American zinc oxide and 
lithopones are now readily available. 
The use of antimony oxide is cur- 
tailed. 

Transparent whites, such as alu- 
mina hydrate and magnesia carbonate 
are now plentiful. This means there 
will be no shortage of laketines. 

ORGANIC PIGMENTS: Conserva- 
Order M-103—This order 


governs all our organic pigments ex- 


tion now 
cept those made from naphthalene or 
its derivatives. which are lithol reds 
and napthol yellows. There is no re- 
triction at present on the purchase or 
use of these two types of pigments. 
All other organic pigments are re- 
stricted on a calendar quarter basis 
by M-103. 
as of January Ist. 
1941 


Ink makers are permitted 


The order was effective 
The yardstick is 
based on purchases of these 
pigments. 
to purchase in each quarter 15 per 
cent of the dollar purchases of this 
class of pigments using 1941 pound 
purchases computed on the 1945 cur- 
rent market price of each item. 


All of 


das red 


the various families—such 


lake Ra 


rhodamine. alkali blue 


toluidine. rubine. 
are grouped 
purchase our 


like. 


We must not exceed our quota in any 


together and we may 


quota in whatever family we 
quarter and unused portions of quota 
may not be carried over to another 
quarter. 

These pigments are possibly more 
familiar to you under other names. 
The common poster red is toluidine. 
rubine and rhodamine are found in 
all process blue shade lithographic 


reds. and alkali or reflex blue is the 


common toner for offset blacks. 
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cooperate even more closely with the 


In addition to the M-103 restric- 
tion there are other orders applied 
to the pigment manufacturer limiting 
and allocating the supply of tungsten 
and molybdenum which is important 
in improving the permanency of a 
number of pigments. The quantity 
of ink organic toners in blacks is now 


limited to 8 per cent. 


VARNISHES: The use of all edible 
oils and fats such as castor, cotton- 
seed, cocoanut, corn and fish have been 
Such 


(tung). 


restricted. imported oils as 


chinawood perillia and 
oiticica have also been denied use in 
fats 


and oils in the manufacture of print- 


printing inks. The use of all 
ing inks is limited to 90 per cent in 
each calendar quarter of the basic 
Qur most important oil af- 
this 


which is the varnish base for nearly 


quota. 
fected by order is linseed oil 
all litho inks. Recently, our govern- 
ment has been purchasing linseed oil 
since it has recently approved its use 
for edible purposes. In spite of in- 
creased plantings of flax and pur- 
chases from the Argentine. we would 
not be surprised to see further cur- 
tailments. 

SYNTHETIC RESINS: All 


have in the past been cooked with a 


resins 


drying oil such as linseed in order 
to vield new properties. Some resins 
have already been denied use in print- 
ing inks. Considerable progress has 
heen made in finding less critical sub- 
stitute resins. The use of lacquers has 
been curtailed in spirit varnishing. 
Some progress has been made in find- 
ing substitutes which are less critical. 
At the moment these substitutes are 
not quite as good, but they are ac- 
phenolic or 


ceptable. The use of 


elycerol phthalate resins in gloss 


inks, 


nishes has 


non-scratch or overprint Var- 


been denied. Substitute 
varnishes were developed from more 
available resins which are satisfac- 
tory. 
BLACKS: 


foreseen of carbon black. 
DRIERS: Ample supplies are now 


There is no shortage 


available to the industry. 
ALUMINUM POWDERS AND 
PASTES: Order M-I-G permits the 
sale of powder and paste in ink form 
up to quantities of 50 pounds with- 


out restriction. For sales of over 50 





pounds of ink or any quantity of 
powder or paste as such, ultimate 
approval must be obtained by the 
W.P.B. 

GOLD AND COPPER BRONZES: 
Any such bronzes on hand as of 
March, 1942, may be purchased, sold 
The use 


of these bronzes and aluminum are 


or used without limitations. 


rapidly disappearing from the mar- 
ket. We do not 
return. 

METAL CANS: During 1945. the 


ink industry is allowed to use only 


anticipate their 


50 per cent of the quantity used dur- 
ing 1942. This means that we must 
augment our container requirements 
by using paper cans. 

PLATES: There are ample sup- 
plies of zinc litho plates. however. 
most lithographers have inventories 
metal on hand. Order M-99 
stocks 


of new 


restricts excessive and com- 
pels the disposition of old plates. 
BLANKETS: While manufacturers 
are restricted in the use of crude 
rubber (latex) they apparently have 
sufficient supply to take care of the 
lithographic trade. A number of the 
raw materials entering the manufac- 
ture of blankets are on a month to 
moath allocation basis. Application 
mus: be made for the synthetic and 
crude rubber to the W.P.B. To date 
these requests have been granted. Tex- 
tile mills are still producing fabrics 
used in the manufacture of blankets 
and unless) someihing unforeseen 
occurs, these mills are expected to 
continue to produce such fabrics. 
Necessity is always the mother of in 
vention. and today the materials en 
tering our blankets are different than 


With the 


synthetic rubber program well under- 


they were two years ago. 


way in this country. we should ex- 
pect in the future. or after the war 
is over. to see further changes and 
improvements in blankets. 
ROLLERS: A large proportion of 
lithographic rollers are compounded 


Vanu- 


facturers are obtaining ample = sup- 


from vulcanized linseed oil. 


plies. The synthetic rubber rollers 

are subject to similar material prob- 

lems found in blankets. 
MOLLETONS: 


are out entirely. Those who in the 


Foreign molletons 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Supply 


by 


VICTOR W. HURST 

eIrts Divisii 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Before LNA Conference. 


Dir Chor, Gi) aphic 


ERHAPS 


seems certain about the film sit- 


the only thing that 


uation during wartime is that 
manufacturers probably will be pro- 
ducing sensitized film to the full ex- 
tent of their production capacity for 
the duration. The thing that is un- 
certain and will undoubtedly continue 
to be unpredictable is how much of 
the photographic manufacturers’ ca- 
pacity production will be available 
for distribution to lithographers, and 
for that matter for all requirements 
other than the Army. the Navy. Lend- 
Lease and other government agencies 
whose needs are necessarily in the 
“preferred” class. 

More than a vear ago the armed 
estimating their re- 


services were 


quirements for photographic films 
which the Army and Navy need in 
large quantities. With these estimates 
in hand it was evident there wasn | 
eoing to be enough film to. satisfy 
these requirements and to also take 
care of the normal civilian trade. 

The only alternative was to place 
restrictions on the film which could 
be made available for civilian re- 
quirements. This meant a rationing 
plan to our dealers and rationing was 
1942. 


started in October. when we 
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The Facts 
About Film 


Chicago 













sent our dealers a monthly dollar 
allotment for the different types of 
film. This dollar allotment was estab- 
lished as a percentage of each dealer's 
purchases from us in the comparable 
month of the year before and our 
quotas to dealers were naturally based 
on the amount of film which we were 


by the War 


Board to produce for distribution 


permitted Production 
through our regular dealer channels. 

On December 16 the War Produc- 
tion Board issued Limitation Order 
L-235 which definitely established for 
all manufacturers the amount of film 
of different classes which could he 
produced during 1943. Under L-235 
our production of film during 1945 
is based upon a percentage of our 
production during 1941. 

There is no doubt that the officials 
in Washington appreciate the impor- 
tance of film to the Graphic Arts 
trade and this is evidenced by the fact 
that L-233 establishes a cut of only 
24 per cent of our 1941 production 
1943. Other 
amateul 


L-233 to 


for distribution durine 
types of film. such as for 


work. are subject) under 
more severe cuts and we are permitted 
to make only 50 per cent of our 194] 


production of these types of film. 







Eastman Phot 


The limitation order for photo- 
eraphic manufacturers was designed 
theoretically to permit us to supply 
the civilian market with the greatest 
possible amount of film which was 
calculated to be left over after we 
had fulfilled the 


However, it must be 


demands of the 
armed services. 
understood that the preferred type of 
orders from the armed services do 
not include the work that you are do- 
ing which is directly related to the 
war effort and which may carry a 
high priority rating. The War Pro- 
duction Board says that film for in- 
dustrial and commercial use. even 
though it is for the war effort. must 
come out of the limited production 
quantities under L-233. 

Since December 16. we have tried 
our best to have film available for 
vour industry up to the full extent of 
the amount we are permitted to manu- 
facture under L-233. but this hasn't 
always been possible and it is quite 
simple to explain why. The Army 
and the Navy cannot possibly predict 
very far in advance their actual re- 
quirements and the estimates they 
made a year ago or which they are 
making currently are at best a good 


(Continued on Page 59) 











THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


Out there are your friends, your brothers, and your sons. 
They are ‘winning the war. 

You are helping them with the bonds you buy, the work 
you dg, and the sacrifices you make. Your wishes, your 
thoughts, and your efforts are so strong that our boys must 
win---and they know it in their hearts and are better for it. 

Printers, lithographers, and publishers have given much 
in men and money and time. They turn out neither planes, 
nor guns, nor ammunition, but they reproduce the plans 
from which they are made, the instructions for their use 
or operation, or morale building news and information es- 


sential to a free civilization. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 
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offset coated will be scarce, but hopes 
are held for no further cuts in 1943 


by 


PAPER— 


Shade and smoothness will be poorer, 


R. C. SWAN 


Western Sales Manager 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 


an d 


JULIUS F. TREFZ 


Pulp & Paper, and Printing & Publishing Branches 


War Production Board* 


(By Mr. 


Sian) 


GOOD example of whiat con- 


fronts paper and pulp manu- 


facturers at 
following telegram which describes 
the position of our particular com- 
pany with regard to our own custom- 
ers. This message was recently sent 
to all of our customers: “Considering 
our present contract obligations plus 
specifications already accepted. we 
have no available tonnage for sales 
during this second calendar quartet 
except a very limited tonnage reserved 
for merchant requirements which we 
will prorate on an equitable basis in 
accordance with the customer's pur- 
chases. Due to uncertainty as to fu- 
ture conditions. we cannot accept com- 
mitments for third quarter deliveries 
until further notice.” 

This means that the paper manu- 
facturers have been curtailed 20 per 
cent covering the paper such as lith- 
ographers use. In addition to that 
the paper manufacturer is called upon 
to furnish a considerable quantity of 


paper to the government. You would 


*Based on talks before the LNA War 
Conference, Chicago, May 10, 1943 
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present is’ the 


be amazed to know the enormous ton- 
nage that is being taken by the army. 


navy and air services. I really believe 


that if paper was not essential and it 
was discontinued your war would end 
in two months at the most without 
its use, Therefore the 20 per cent 
curtailment plus the government take 
leaves less than 60 per cent of the 
production of the 1912 total for civil- 
ian purposes, 


Now let’s 


that 60 per cent must come your con- 


assume that out of 
tract tonnage because after all we 
are obli- 
We are 


endeavoring to reduce those contracts 


do have contracts and we 
gated under those contracts. 
covering tonnage. at least equal to 
the amount of the enforced curtail- 
ment so that it doesn’t leave very 
much for civilian work for the dura- 


tion, 


HE raw material situation is also 
very critical and very serious. The 
wood shortage is a seriously adverse 
factor. We do not have a sufficient 


supply of logs for pulp. I think aver- 


age production in the Pacific North- 


west where a considerable amount of 


pulp is made, is something like this: 













Above is the two-color poster being distributed 
by National Publishers Assn. promoting cutting 
of pulpwood by farmers and timber owners 


iwo mills are running full time. 
Their production does not go into 
paper. it goes into explosives. Two 
mills are down and will not operate 
for the duration. The balance of the 
mills in that section are now running 
from 10 to 600 per cent and that is 
all. This condition is due entirely 
to the shortage of manpower in that 
section and the inability to) obtain 
wood to make the pulp. 

The situation in other sections of 
the country is almost equally as seri- 
ous which means that the long dis 
cussed shortage of pulp is here. | 
think that most people have forgotten 
about it because it was supposed to 
worry us all about 18 months ago. 
It really is a worry right now, 

We have been asked if we think 
any further governmental order will 
he issued to curtail production and 
if so, along what lines do we expect 
itto run. At the present time it looks 
as though any further curtailment 
would be brought about only by the 
shortage of pulp or other shortages 
of material used in making paper. 

For instance, there is practically 
no casein available and we anticipate 


(Continued on Page 55) 





EFORGANIZATION of the Print- 

ing and Publishing Division of 

the War Production Board vies 
for interest to the lithographic indus- 
try, with (1) a 20 to 40 per cent cut 
in the amount of paper that may be 
used in the greeting card industry: 
(2) pegging consumption of stitching 
or bookbinding wire at not over 70 
per cent of normal annual consump- 
tion; (3) complete allocation of 
casein, and (4) curtailment of truck 
mileage in a dozen eastern states by 
10 per cent. The first three of these 
actions were taken by the War Pro- 
duction Board: the last by the Office 


of Defense Transportation. 


Reorganization in the Printing and 
Publishing Division is proceeding 
since announcement of the resigna- 
tion of FE. W. Palmer. Deputy Diree- 
tor, effective May 25, when as lieu- 
tenant colonel, he joined the staff of 
the Adjutant General's Office, War 
Department, as reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Mr. Palmer's resignation was fol- 
lowed May 28 by the resignation of 
William G. Chandler. Director of the 
Division, who is returning to his past 
association with the Seripps-Howard 
newspapers. H. \. Bitner. former 
general manager for Hearst. enter- 
prises, succeeds him as Director. 

John M. Wolff. Jr. Chief of the 
Lithographic Section, Printing and 
Publishing Division, is spending al- 
ternate weeks at his private business 
in St. Louis. it is understood. When 
he is absent. Richard Lund is in 


charge of the Section. 
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The Situation Briefly 


Greeting cards are curtailed, wire 
stitching cut 30 per cent, new indus- 
try rating of AA-2, stricter control of 
film with new procedure, new casein 
aliocations affecting litho coated 
paper, wall paper cut, truck mi.eage 
curtailed in East, and resignation of 
Chandler and Palmer from WPB are 
the chief developments affecting 
lithographers. 





ln issuing Limitation Order L-289. 


WPB announced that the variety and 
tonnage of greeting cards available to 
the public for the remaining dura- 
tion was limited. (See page ll for 


full text of this order.) 


UW" of wire stitching or stapling 
for commercial production and 
binding of calendars. pamphlets and 
other products of the lithographing 
industry. magazines. periodicals and 
blank paper has been put under con- 
trol by WPB through Limitation Or- 
der L-291. effective May 25. 1945. 
Aimed to hold consumption at not 
more than 70 per cent of the normal 
amount used annually, 2700 tons. the 
Printing and Publishing Division esti- 
mated an annual saving of about 810 
tons of wire. 

James |. Burns. administrator of 
the new order. says that current ab- 
normal conditions are raising the 
demand for stitching wire due to 
increased circulation of publications. 
including ration and defense stamp 
hooks. ete.. 


inventories were said to be small: 


to new levels. Present 


hence conservation among 36.000 


printing and publishing establish- 


ments was deemed necessary. 

Following are the provisions of the 
order: 

(b) Restrictions on wire stitch. On 
and after the 25th day of May, 1943, 
no person may employ: 

(1) Any stitching or bookbinder 
wire for the commercial binding of 
printed matter or blank paper having 
a content of twelve (12) pages or less. 

(2) More than one (1) stitching or 
bookbinder wire for the commercial 
binding of printed matter or blank 
paper, except: 

(i) In the case of side stitch bind- 
ings, two (2) stitching or bookbinder 
wires may be employed when the pro- 
duction bulks in excess of one-half 
(42) inch, provided the binding edge 
thereof, after trimming, exceeds (8) 
inches, or provided the binding edge 
thereof, after trimming, exceeds five 
(5) inches and no adhesive is em- 
ployed. 

(ii) In the case of saddle stitch 
binding, two (2) stitching or book- 
binder wires may be employed when 
the production’s binding edge thereof 
exceeds ten and one-half {10'2) inches 
after trimming and the content is in 
excess of 32 pages. 

(c) Special restrictions. (1) The 
provisions of this order shall not apply 
to the employment of stitching or 
bookbinder wire in the commercial 
wire stitch of “edition” bound books 
(not pamphlets), educational “work- 
books” and “manuals” in such _ pro- 
ductions, however, the employment of 
stitching or bookbinder wire shali be 
limited to 70 per cent of the gross 
weight of the wire consumed in the 
above named products by the same 
person during the calendar year 1942. 

(2) Stitching and bookbinder wire 
shall be employed in the binding of 
calendars, calendar pads and desk 
and/or memorandum pads only as 
specified below: 

(i) One (1) wire stitch for calen- 
dars which consist of three (3) or 
more hanging sheets. 

(ii) One (1) wire stitch for calen- 
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dar pads not exceeding six (6) inches 
in length; two (2) wire stitches for 
such pads which exceed six (6) inches 
in length. In no event, however, shall 
stitching or bookbinder wire heavier 
than 28 gauge be employed in such 
binding. 

(iii) One (1) wire stitch for desk 
and/or memorandum pads which do 
not exceed four (4) inches in length 
on the binding edge, and two (2) wire 
stitches for such pads which exceed 
four (4) inches in length on the bind- 
ing edge. 


Priorities 

The rating of AA-2X which the 
industry was assigned under opera- 
tion of CMP-5 was changed to AA-2 
May. slightly 


higher rating and is expected to aid 


during which is a 


in the securing of supplies. 


Film Rating 

In an action affecting rated orders 
of commercial. institutional and 
other users of photographic film, the 
War Production Board on May 14. 
limited the use of preference ratings 
for purchase to those assigned on 
Forms PD-1A and PD-35A. To be 
valid. ratings as=igned on these forms 
must be AA-5 or higher. 

The effect of the order (1-235 as 
amended) is to cancel all ratings for 
the purchase of film. including those 
outstanding. which have not been 
assigned through one of the speci- 
ratings 


fied forms. In_ particular. 


which have been procured under 
CMP regulations 


valid for the 


5 and 5A are no 
longer purchase of 
film. The amended order requires 
that users of ratings for purchase of 
film must certify to their suppliers 
that the ratings have been assigned on 


one of the specified forms. 


Paper and Coating 
oo allocations for Mav and 

June announced by the Chemicals 
Division of WPB show 100 per cent 
allocations for military requests. but 
some civilian requests were cut to 
0 per cent. It was announced that 
“all paper coating and wall paper 
uses were allocated on the basis of 
their use in an average two months 
of 1942.” 

WPB officials sav that the casein 
supply situation is tight. partly due 


to limited shipping available for im- 
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ports from Argentina, necessitating 


the above indicated — restrictions. 
which have been imposed under Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-307. Casein 
is deemed essential for coating paper 
used in the lithograph. publishing 
and printing industries. In order to 
use it. however. for such purposes. it 
is necessary to obtain permission 
from the Chemicals Branch. WPB. 
Based on recommendations of “task 
eroups” that studied possible curtail- 
ment of printing on paper shipping 
sacks and textile bags to conserve 
printing materials. the WPB Con- 
tainers Division announced no re- 
strictions will be imposed at present. 
The “task groups” reported that the 
multi-wall shipping sack and textile 
1943. have 


voluntarily instituted steps which are 


hag industries. during 
estimated to save about 35 per cent 
of the materials they consumed for 
printing in 1942, 

\ serious handicap in the paper- 
making industry. Arthur G. Wake- 
man. Director of WPB Pulp and Pa- 
per Division. says. was removed when 
the War 


placed the cutting of pulp wood and 


Manpower Commission 
manufacture of pulp. as well as cer- 
tain kinds of paper. in the category 
of essential activities. Classed as es- 
sential are container board, box 
hoard and wet machine board, ship- 
ping sacks stocks. glassine, grease- 
proof and waxing papers. as well as 
other indispensable types. The mak- 
ing of other types of paper. including 
newsprint and book stock were not 
added to the list at this revision. said 
WPR. 

Director Chandler of the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division ex- 
plained that it is not likely that fur- 
ther restrictions on paper for book 
publishing will be imposed by WPB. 
1943.” 


provided that “publishers live strictly 


“at least prior to October 1. 


within their allowable quotas.” In- 
dications are that additional redue- 
tions of paper for commercial lithog- 
raphy and printing will also be post- 
poned. 

On May 10 a Congressional com- 
mittee assailed the waste of paper 
by various government agencies and 


appealed to WPB to eliminate “sub- 


stantial waste and nonessential uses” 
of paper by these agencies. 

Need for immediate action to ob- 
lain increased supplies of certain 
erades of waste paper for paperboard 
production was stressed by the Paper- 
hoard Industry Advisory Committee 
of WPB. meeting here recently. The 
shortage was reported most acute in 
hard-fibered waste, such as old corru- 
gated containers. WPB Salvage Di- 
vision is developing a campaign for 
collecting such containers in short- 
age areas. OPA has ruled that pay- 
ment of charges for processing waste 
paper may not be so high as to raise 
the cost of such paper above maxi- 
mum prices, 

In a series of questions and an- 
<wers interpreting provisions of that 
MPR. OPA has ruled that) special 
decorated papers or Christmas papers 
are covered by the regulation. while 
paper towels are not: nor is chip- 
hoard for use as backing for serateh 
pads and other pads: also that 
“orades used for agricultural pack- 
aging, ete.. for merchants. come un- 
der the General) Maximum Price 


Regulation. 


Q conserve and direct distribution 

of wall paper stocks, WPB has 
restricted the wall-paper industry to 
those patterns produced in the 1942- 
13 season and fixed the base paper 
consumption at 60° per cent of the 
tonnage used during the preceding 
season (1911-12). No new pattern 
rolls containing new designs may now 
be manufactured. This was accom- 
plished by amending General Limita- 
ton Order 1-177. effective July 1, 
next, 

The 60° per cent) production con- 
templated will approximate an esti- 
mated 216.000,000 rolls of wall pa- 
per. WPB said. valued at $20,150,000 
at the mills. In addition. the mills 
were said to be carrying over prob- 
ably 30.500.000 rolls in inventories. 
WPB estimated that 


usable wall paper of over 90060 tons 


transfer into 


wall paper. previously used for sam- 
ple books. will be added to the sav- 
ing of 51.800 tons of paper contem- 
plated by the original order: also 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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at Work 














ol 
[i your ace platemaker is no i aN 


longer available due to a prior en- 


vavement, better ask PITMAN 
about ready-to-use platemaking 
chemicals. They save time and " 


\ 


vitally needed raw materials. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


Lithographic Equipment & Supply Division 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—1110 13th Street Sist Ave. and 33rd St.—CHICAGO, III. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—811 I Street, N. W. 
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WPB Cuts Greeting Cards 
20 to 40 Per Cent From '42 


HE long-awaited greeting card 
curtailment order became a real- 
ity May 20, when the War Pro- 
duction Board restricted new designs 
to 60 per cent and old designs to 80 
1942 


issuance of General Limitation Order 


per cent of volume with the 
L-289. The order also restricts point 
of sale material furnished in connec- 
tion with greeting cards. 

The WPB summarized the order as 
follows: “L-289 provides that none 
of the 100-odd publishers of commer- 
cial greeting cards conveying per- 


messages or holiday, anniver- 


sonal 
sary or Valentine wishes may produce 
during the balance of 1943, or in any 
calendar year thereafter, more than 
60 per cent of the new designs pro- 
duced during the year 1942, or re- 
produce more than 80 per cent of the 
old designs from plates on hand. 
Moreover their use of cards and paper 
is limited each quarter to 60 per cent 
of the weight used in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1942. Further limita- 
tions require elimination of unneces- 
sary packaging, place a limit on box- 
ing materials as specified previously 
by Limitation Order L-239 covering 
containers. and forbid furnishing new 
‘dealer helps’ to retailers.” 

Recognizing that there is now an 
increased use of greeting cards, a 
WPB spokesman further stated. “It is 
anticipated that under the curtail- 
ment order, available tonnage will be 
spread out to meet even the increased 
demands for such cards stimulated 
by war conditions.” 

A saving of paper stocks amount- 
ing to approximately 23,600 tons is 
expected. plus some virgin wood 
paper fibre, and an unknown amount 
of copper and zinc employed in mak- 
lithographic 


ing of printing and 


plates, WPB said. 


The text of the order follows: 
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WILL CARDS BE EX-QUOTA? 


While no official statement has been made 
by WPB on Order L-289, trade speculation 
has it that greetings cards may be removed 
from the provisions of Order L-241 which 
limits general commercial printing. The new 
order places the quota on the publisher, that 
is, on the person who causes the card to be 
published. Some lithographers believe that 
this places the order in the same class as 
those orders limiting the amount of paper 
used in books and magazines, which paper 
does not come out of the lithographer’s quota. 
Rumor has it that L-241 will be amended to 
take greeting card tonnage out of the scope 
of the general order L-241, in the same way 
that books and magazines, etc. are exempted. 
Modern Lithography reports this merely as a 
reflection of current talk in the trade. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
1-289) 


PAR. 3133 
(General Limitation Order 
GREETING CARDS 





The fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States has 
created a shortage in the supply of cop- 
per, zine and paper, required for the 
production of printed matter for de- 
fense, for p:ivate account and for ex- 
port and the following order is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense: 

§ 3133.20 Limitation Order L-289 
(a) Definitions. For the purpose of 
this order: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, 
partnership, association, business 
trust, corporation, governmental cor- 
poration or agency, or any organized 
group of persons whether incorporated 
or not. 

(2) “Greeting card” means any com- 
mercial form of printed matter de- 
signed to convey a greeting or other 
type of personal message including, 
but not limited to, such as are de- 
signed for the commemoration of 
birthdays, holidays and anniversaries. 

(3) “Publisher” means a person who 
causes paper (or any paperlike sub- 
stance) to be put into process for the 
production of greeting cards. 

(4) “Put into process” means the 
first application of ink to paper (or 
any paperlike substance) in the print- 
ing of greeting cards by the relief, 
planographic, intaglio, silk screen, or 
other stencil processes, or any com- 
bination or modification thereof. 

(5) “Paper” means any grade or 
quality of paper (or paper-like sub- 
stance) used in the production of 


greeting cards. 


(6) “Base Period” means the calen- 
dar year 1942. 

(b) General restrictions on the pro- 
duction of greeting cards. (1) No pub- 
lisher shall, during the period May 20, 
1943 to December 31, 1943, or during 
any calendar year thereafter: 

(i) Put into process more than 60% 
of the number of new designs put into 
process by him in the base period. 

(ii) Put into process from plates on 
hand more than 80% of the number of 
old designs put into process by him in 
the base period. 

(iii) Furnish retail stores with 
“dealer helps” such as, but not limited 
to, date books, advertising cards, sam- 
ple cards, banners, merchandise bags, 
window displays, inserts, house or- 
gans, etc.: Provided, however, That 
“dealer helps” employed by direct sell- 
ing agents and any other “dealer 
helps” in the inventory of the pub- 
lisher on the 20th day of May 1943 
are specifically excepted from the 
limitations of this subparagraph. 

(2) During each of the three cal- 
endar quarters of 1943 (April 1, 1943 
to December 31, 1943), and during any 
calendar quarter thereafter, no pub- 
lisher shall put into process or cause 
to be put into process for his account 
any paper for the manufacture of 
greeting cards at any rate of produc- 
tion which occasions or will occasion a 
consumption of paper in excess of 
60°. of the total tonnage of paper con- 
sumed by him in such manufacture in 
the corresponding quarter of the base 
period. 

(c) General restrictions on the pack- 
aging of greeting cards. During each 
of the three calendar quarters of 
1943 (April 1, 19483 to December 31, 
1943), and during any calendar quar- 
ter thereafter, no publisher shall em- 
ploy paperboard boxes: 

(1) For the packaging of greeting 
‘ards, which ate manufactured from 
materials other than those specified in 
Order L-239. 

(2) For the bulk packaging of 
“everyday” greeting cards. 

(3) For the packaging of “seasonal” 
and “box assortment” greeting cards 
at any rate of usage which will result 
in a consumption of paperboard in ex- 
cess of 66-2/3 by weight of the ton- 
nage of paperboard employed by him 
for the same purpose during the cor- 
responding calendar quarter of the 
base period. 

(d) Miscellaneous provisions—(1) 
Applicability of regulations. This or- 
der and all transactions affected there- 
by are subject to all applicable regu- 
lations of the War Production Board 
as amended from time to time. 

(2) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this 
order or who, in connection with this 
order, wilfully conceals a material 
fact or furnishes false information to 
any department or agency of the 
United States, is guilty of a crime and 
upon conviction may be punished by 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Seeing Double...for a single reason 


HE chemistry of film manufacture 
"Mame many activities. The 
chemist pictured here is using a double 
microscope in comparing film emul 
sions at the Du Pont Research and 
Control Laboratories. 

In “seeing double’’ he is making a 
visual comparison of the emulsion 
grain structure in two specimens of 
Du Pont Photolith Film. One speci- 
men is a control sample already ap- 
proved. The second specimen repre- 
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sents a new emulsion. Thus the silver 
grains of each are compared. The one 
control emulsion provides a basis of 
measurement for the other. 

Research and Control operations 
such as this assure the users of Du Pont 
Photolith that these films are depend- 
able and uniform in quality at all times. 
Try this tested film yourself. Ask for 
it by name. But remember, war needs 
must come first, and you may find 
that your dealer’s stocks of Photolith 


Film are temporarily incomplete. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


PHOTOLITH 
FILM 


Better Things for Better Living 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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By I. H. Sayre 


Technical Editor 


OR those who have asked for in- 
formation on the processing of 
tri-layer color films. we refer to 
the following list of publications. 
Agfa. Kodachrome and like processes 
are secret and there has been no mate- 
rial available. One can become well 
posted on this type of processing by 
consulting the following articles. 
however: 
“Chemistry of Color Development” 
| 


by Sanders; Photo-Technique 


Magazine. July. 1941 and May. 
1941. 

“Color Development” by Friedman, 
American Photography Maga- 
zine, March, 1941. 

“Couplers Used in Tripack Film.” 
British Journal of Photography. 
November 15. 1940. 


“The Photographic Chemistry — of 
Color Development” by A. G. 


Tull. British Journal of Photoe- 


raphy. October 7. 1938, and 
October 11. 1938. January 12. 
1940. 


“Mechanism of Color Development.” 

A.G. Tull. British Journal. 1959. 
“Image Formation in the New Chemi- 
Photo In- 
1930. 


cal Color Processes” 
dustries. December 30. 
Vol. 34. 
“A Review of 
Processes.”” Photo Industries for 


1937. 


VMotion Picture Color 


February 10. 
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“Coupler Developers for Color Pho- 
tography.” American Photog- 
raphy for March, 1939; Novem- 
ber and December, 19-40. 

“Reflection Characteristics of Color 

Printing Mediums.” by Colton, 
Photo Technique, August, 1939. 

“Dye Coupling.” Photo Technique. 
September, 1939. 

Reverse Plate Process 
This process will be particularly 
helpful to those firms who are en- 
gaged in printing maps or to anyone 
engaged in topographic printing. It 
is a contribution of Mr. Ellis Bassist 
to the war effort. as is his recent 

Plastolith Plate which recently has 

been improved. 

This 


sharp detail. and has the advantage 


process renders beautiful 
of requiring no alcohol for develop- 


ment of the image. 
The Process 

Prepare a zine plate by cleaning 
with a suitable counter-etch. Coat 
with the following glue coating: 
(a) 40 oz. of Roger's Special Liquid 

Glue 

(b) 36 oz. hot water 
nitric acid (concentrated ) 
Stir well 


15 CC. 
Mix (a) and (b) together. 
and add sufficient cold water to bring 
the specific gravity of the whole to 
1.045. Add_ five 


ounces of sugar 


colloid (Sp. Gravity 1.045) and filter 

the whole through suction. 

(c) 10° per cent Ammonium Di- 

chromate Stock Solution. 

Dissolve 378.5 grams of ammoni- 

um dichromate in three quarts of hot 

water. When dissolved completely, 

add enough cold water to make one 

gallon. 

Coating Solution 


Take 16 ozs. of the (a and b) mix- 
ture 3 oz. of (c) 

Coat the plate in the whirler to a 
smooth, even, thin coating. Expose 
under a positive. Rinse with the fol- 
lowing hardening solution after ex- 
posure: 

Hardening Solution 


To two gallons of hot water, add 
250 grams of potassium  perman- 
ganate and 120 grams of potassium 
alum. Stir rapidly for ten minutes 
with electric stirrer. 

Flow the plate with water to de- 
velop out the unhardened areas of 
the glue coating. Do not rub the 
Counter etch 


coating. with a mild 


solution of hydrochloric acid (3/4 
oz. to | gallon of water). Drain and 
blotter. Do not 


carry the blotter over and apply it 


blot with a clean 
twice, but use a clean surface of the 
This 


is to prevent re-depositing glue in the 


blotter with each application. 
cleared areas. Dry the plate under 
a fan. 

From here on the plate is treated 
in the usual manner, i.e., some good 
lacquer or base is applied. such as 
holtite. 


rubbed in well. A good heavy bodied 


dubar, or asphaltum and 
developing ink is next applied and 
well polished down. 

The secret of success in making 
any reverse plate or deep etch plate, 
is careful, thorough application of 
each solution. 

Soak the coating loose with luke 
warm water. Remove the surface ink 
with cotton so that the water may 
reach the coating more readily. When 
the coating is removed, the stain 
caused by the permanganate may be 
removed by a bleach made as follows: 

To 1.300 grams of Sodium thio- 
sulphate. add two gallons of hot 
until all is 


water. Stir electrically 


(Continued on Page 57) 










U.S. MARINES... Give 'em Odds and Win 


“Leatherneck” they call him—leather tough in lungs, nerves, muscles. 
Smart and lightning quick, too—facing odds boldly—like a middleweight 
taking the measure of a giant in the ring. 


—— — 7 Always first to see action, your Marine effects a landing with all hell blaz- 
win ene ing in his teeth. Breaches the unbreachable to clean out batteries . . . scales 
_ the unscalable to mop up guerrillas. No wonder the American Marine has 

to be picked off the top of the Nation’s barrel. 


Printers pick SPRINGHILL TAG because it is a 100% bleached sulphate surface- 
Do GYOuUr job. fae, sized paper that can everlastingly take it—printed, typed, or written—for index 


Buy Wore War Souda dividers, tags, charts, schedule cards. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

220 East 42nd Street e@ New York, N.Y. ra ¥ 

PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING g 
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Chandler, Palmer Resign 
The resignation of E. W. 
May 22. 


Printing and Publishing Division of 


the War Production Board was fol- 


lowed May 28 by the resignation of 


William G, Chandler, Director. Harry 
M. Bitner, Hearst 


enterprises, will succeed Mr. Chandler 


executive of the 


who returns to his work with Scripps 
Howard newspapers. Mr. Palmer re- 
signed to accept a commission as 
Adjutant 


have 


lieutenant colonel in the 


General’s office where he will 
supervision of the printing and pro- 
duction of all instruction and train- 
ing manuals for the Army Ground 
Forces. 

Mr. Palmer. 


active in matters pertaining directly 


who has been more 


to the lithographic industry, has been 


president of the Kingsport Press. 
Kingsport, Tenn. since 1925, and 


joined the WPB branch when it was 
organized in 1941. He has been ac- 
tive in book publishing for 38 years. 
Mr. Bitner, new director, has been a 


deputy director in the branch. 


Name Coated Paper Group 
The casein coated paper industry 
been an- 


advisory committee has 


nounced by the War Production 
Board as follows: Holly Cantine. 
Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, 
NX. Y.; Fred Heinritz. Appleton 
Coated Paper Co., Appleton. Wis.; 
Donald Lowe, Lowe Paper Co.. 


Ridgefield. ‘N. J.; Clark Marion, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio: J. A. Wise. 
Paper Co.. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Frank 
Zeitlin, West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 


Kalamazoo 


per Co.. New York; Allen D. 
Wooley. Oxford Paper Co.. New 
York; John McLaurin. McLaurin- 
Jones Co.. Brookfield, Mass.; and 


Fred Fisher, Allied Paper Mills. Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. The government pre- 


siding officer is James L. Ritchie. 
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Palmer. 


as Deputy Director of the 





NAPL to Meet in Boston 
The National 


Photo-Lithographers will hold 


Association of 


its annual conference in Boston. 
on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. September 23, 24. and 25. 
Walter E. 


live secretary, announced. No 


Soderstrom. execu- 


program details have yet been 


announced. 











Coast Meeting Draws 200 
Several graphic arts organizations 
joined in the sponsorship of a dinner 
May 5 at the Engineers’ Club, San 
Francisco, with Hon. A. E. Giegen- 
eack. Public United 


States, as guest of honor. and more 


Printer of the 


than 200 lithographers, printers and 
allied attended. Mr. 


Giegengack, speaking in connection 


tradesmen, 


with the opening of a Government 





Office San 
Francisco. told of the operation of 
the GPO 


let to commercial firms and predicted 


warehouse in 


Printing 


with relation to contracts 
increasing demands would be made 
on these firms for government work. 
He stated that $689,875 had 


spent by the GPO on the west coast 


heen 


during the last two and one-half 
years. $115.382 of which was in the 
Among those introduced 
Wrenn, of the 


Association. 


Bay City. 
were Ralph J. k'm- 
ploying Lithographers 
Sponsoring organizations included 
the San Francisco Printing Trades 
Board of 


Trade. and the local Club of Print- 


Conference, the Printers 
ing House Craftsmen. 
The meeting was one of a series 
being held to mark the opening of 
GPO warehouses. Similar meetings 
have been held in Chicago, New York. 


St. Louis. Dallas and Los Angeles. 


Minimum Forty Cent Wage Rate Becomes Law 


The order establishing a minimum 
wage rate of 40 cents an hour for the 
lithographic, printing and other gra- 
phic arts trades, has been signed 
into law to become effective June 14. 
The order. which is established under 
the Wage and Hour Law, was signed 
by L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator 
of the wage and hour and public con- 
tracts divisions of the United States 
The 


was recommended by a committee 


Department of Labor. order 


of 27, representing employers, em- 
ployees and the public, which met 
last November at Hotel Astor, New 
York. The former minimum was 30 
cents an hour. 

The order applies to, but is not 
limited to the printing, publishing 
and allied graphic arts industries, 
which includes “the printing and 


books. 


music. and. all 


publishing of newspapers, 


periodicals. 


maps. 





other products or services of type- 
setters and advertising typographers, 
electrotypers and stereotypers, photo- 
engravers, steel and copper plate en- 
gravers, commercial printers, lithog- 
raphers, gravure printers, letter shops, 
decalcomania manufacturers, private 
printing plants of concerns engaged 
primarily in other business, book and 
pamphlet binders. trade binderies, 
and news syndicates.” 

It further covers “all occupations 
in the industry which are necessary 
to the production of the products or 
services specified in the definition, 
including clerical, maintenance, ship- 
ping and selling occupations.” 

Employers are required to post in 
each department such notices of the 
order which shall be prescribed from 
time to time by the Wage and Hour 


Division. 
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Baltimore Club Adds Members 

Nine new members and associate 
members were voted into the Balti- 
more Litho Club, May 17, as it held 
its closing meeting of the current 
season. The guest speaker James R. 
Howard, Jr.. commercial illustrator 
and portrait painter, showed speci- 
mens of his work and discussed 
many phases of illustration work as 
it is concerned with advertising and 
lithography. The meeting was held 
at the Emerson Hotel. 

Carroll R. Weber, Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., was chosen as a member of 
the club, and associate members se- 
lected Norman <A. Heath, 
Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Lloyd 
J. Ford, Harrigan Roller Co.; Edwin 
A. Horn, J. M. Fry Co.:; Edwin J. 
Thome, H. D. Roosen Co.; William 
B. Murry, Eastman Kodak Co.; Les- 
lie H. Debelius, Lewis Roberts, Inc.; 
Frank Wishy, Berger & 
Wirth; and Louis A. Tamb, Fuchs & 


Lang Mfe. Co. “Lou” Tamb. was re- 


include 


Gaetjens, 


cently transfered to the Washington- 
Baltimore area from New England. 
where he was one of the founders of 
the Connecticut Valley Litho Club, 
and was active in its affairs since its 
inception, 

The May meeting marked the fare- 
well of T. King Smith, of Gamse Lith- 
ographing Co., club secretary, who 
expects to join the armed forces. 
Another military touch was added to 
the meeting with the introduction of 
Cadet Neil 
He was introduced by AIl- 


Youne & Selden 


Bowden. son of Lloyd 
Bowden. 
bert Caldwell. of 
Co., club president. 
7 
Eastern Group to Elect 
The Eastern Lithographers Asso- 
ciation will meet June 21 at Hotel 
Commodore. New York. for the pur- 
pose of electing ofhcers and an execu- 
tive committee. Walter E. Soderstrom, 
executive secretary, announced. The 
association at present is without a 
president since the death last month 
of Dudley R. Morean who held that 
ollice. 
2 
Form Waste Paper Committee 
William Steinbrueck, Century Art 
Press, lithographers, is a member of 


the newly formed waste paper com- 
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mittee of the Associated Printers and 
Lithographers of St. Louis. The com- 
mittee is in charge of disposition of 
waste paper through the association. 


New President of Stecher-Traung 





Leslie H. Jackson 


At its regular directors’ meeting, 
May 14th, Leslie H. Jackson, execu- 
tive vice-president, was elected to 
the presidency of the Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, succeeding 
Louis Traung. who became Chairman 
of the Board. 

Entering the business at San Fran- 
cisco in 1912. Mr. Jackson has been 
successively timekeeper, bookkeeper. 
cub salesman. accountant, auditor. 
with practical training and study of 
the lithographic processes. For some 
vears he acted as secretary of the 
Traung Label & Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, and was vice-president of that 
concern when it was consolidated 
with Stecher Lithographic Co., in 
1933, moving to Rochester in Sep- 
tember of that year and becoming 
executive vice-president in charge of 
the Rochester plant of the new cor- 
poration. 

kor several vears Mr. Jackson was 
a director of the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association, and is now a di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. He is also a member of 
the Printers and Publishers Advisory 
Committee of the War Production 
Board. 

In his letter of 


sented to the board Mr. Traung asked 


resignation pre- 


for release from the heavier duties of 
the presidency so that he could de- 
vote his time completely to the de- 
velopment of the lithographic pro- 
cesses and plan for the postwar period 


of the business. 





New York Club Hears Reynolds 
Alger Reynolds, chief chemist of 
Spaulding-Moss Co., Boston lithogra- 
phers, widely known in the trade 
for his research and experiment work 
in plate graining, was the speaker 
at the May 26 meeting of the New 
York Litho Club held at the Building 
Club. 


sistency of grain means more than 


Trades Asserting that con- 
any other one factor in the entire 
lithographing process, Mr. Reynolds 
described the importance of con- 
sistent grain to coating, platemaking, 
fountain solution, and presswork. 
“All processes in offset are keyed to 
the grain.” he said, “and the grain 
directly affects all operations.” 

The speaker showed charts he had 
developed in controlling graining 
operations in his plant, and described 
a method that had been worked out 
for controlling the number, size and 
weight of graining balls on a table. 
for the purpose of strict control and 
consistent results in plate graining. 

A special guest was Pvt. James M. 
Sweeney, of the Reproduction Pla- 
toon, Mitchell Field, N. Y.. who was 
formerly with the Spaulding-Moss 
firm. 

About 70 attended the 


which was the last of the regularly 


meeting 


scheduled events on the club’s pro- 
gram until fall. Following last year’s 
pattern, the annual outing which has 
been a tradition of the club for many 
years was not held this year. 
~ 

Dicuss Ration Bank Forms 

Chicago lithographers specializing 
in bank stationery. were well repre- 
sented at a “War Problems” school, 
conducted by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce May 24. “Ration Point 
Banking” was the day’s subject with 
Russell Wilcox, regional OPA ration 
banking representative as the speaker. 
Routine procedure for keeping bank 
records under the coupon and point 
rationing system were reviewed with 
detailed attention to the forms that 
must be used. Originally developed 
by OPA with the cooperation of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
these forms are being produced in 
large quantities by various lithog- 


raphers. 
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Britannica Turns to Offset for Part of Run 


HE Encyclopaedia Britannica has 

let down the bars to lithography. 
The “invasion,” as revealed in the 
1943 edition, however, is limited to 
the ornamental end papers found at 
the inside front and back of each 
volume. Offset map inserts have been 
utilized in recent prior editions but 
use of the lithographed end sheets in 
the 175th anniversary edition marks 
the first application of offset to pro- 
duction of any main portion of the 
reference classic since its origin in 
1768. 

Designed by Dale Nichols, these 
end sheets were lithographed by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., at its Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, where the Britannica 
has been printed since 1910, when the 
great compendium first came to Amer- 
ica. Offset maps for the anniversary 
edition were produced by Hammond 
Map Co., New York City. 

Editors of the Britannica look with 
favor on lithography, according to 
Glen Price, art director. They say 
they would like to make larger use of 
the process but are forced to wait 
until lithographers show them how it 
can be done. Under the present edi- 
torial plan, as explained by Mr. 
Price, the Britannica is revised where 
needed every six months. Press plates 
for each signature in the 24 volumes 
carry 32-page forms. Editorial re- 
visions sometimes require alterations 
on only one or two page forms scat- 
tered throughout the press plate, an 
operation which can be readily han- 
dled by letterpress. To alter any por- 
tion of an offset press plate would, 
on the other hand, require a com- 
plete new plate for the 32-page sig- 
nature and, as hundreds of plates 
may be involved, offset in this case. 
becomes too expensive, Mr. Price 
said. 

Donnelley’s technicians are under- 
stood to be working on the problem 
of how to fasten an individual revised 
offset page plate back into the com- 
plete offset press plate and when they 
succeed, Mr. Price said, the entire 
book might swing to offset. The edi- 
tors want it. because it would also 
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make possible the introduction of 
more color into the book. 
Meanwhile extensive use is being 
made of lithographed material by the 
Britannica’s promotional department. 
At the exhibit commemorating the 
Eneyclopaedia’s 175th anniversary. 
staged in the galleries of Art Center. 
Chicago, during May. a full line of 
this advertising matter. including 
booklets, 


other material. was displayed, all be- 


broadsides, folders and 


ing the product of Donnelley’s. 
oe 
Honor Newell's 50th Year 
H. C. Newell. president of Oberly 
& Newell 


York. was honored by a surprise din- 


Lithograph Corp.. New 
ner, May 13. commemorating his com- 
pletion of 50 years with the firm. He 
is the only surviving son of the com- 


pany's founder, a brother, Edgar G.. 


having died during February. About 
50 employees attended the dinner, 
which was held in a restaurant ad- 
joining the old site of the firm, and 
directly across the street from the 
present location at 545 Pearl St. Mr. 
Newell was presented with a gold 
watch. 
* 

Obsolete Plates to be Scrapped 

July 1 marks the beginning of an- 
other quarter under the terms of Gen- 
eral Conservation Order M-99 which 
orders the scrapping or regraining of 
all printing plates which have become 
obsolete. Plate is defined in general 
as obsolete if on the first day of any 
calendar quarter it has been in exist- 
ence but not used for a year or more 
in accordance with the order and 
there is no assurance of future use. 
The order also forbids receipt, sale. 
and use of restricted metal by persons 
who fail to dispose of obsolete plates 
certain 


as required, except under 


conditions. 


CVOLIE G68 CUOEE 























“Sure, we'll send our messenger to pick up the 


job — if you promise not to try to hire him. 


” 
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LITHOGRAPHY AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE... 
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‘B ODAr’s methods of offset lithography are a 
far cry from those of the “stone age”. And 
tomorrow’s will be vastly different from today’s. 
New developments are being brought forth con- 


Lithography their best bet. Use the handy coupon 
below and send in your subscription today, and 
know what’s going on in your industry. 








stantly, new methods are discovered, and 


materials replace old familiar ones. 


The only logical way to keep completely informed 
on these rapid changes is through your monthly 
trade magazine. For the most news and features, 
both employees and management find Modern 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 W. 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send MODERN LITHOGRAPHY to me for , year(s). 
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One year $3.00; two years $5.00. In Canada one year $4.00. 
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$1.50 each, 

Service Men: $1.50 per year mailed to camp or post. 
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GAVC to Have Official Status With OWI 


HE Graphic Arts Victory Com- 

mittee will have an integral part 
in all advertising projects of the 
Office of War 
Advertising Council, according to an 
May 21. by Henry 
Hoke. GAVC program director. Mr. 


Hoke explained the new arrangement 


Information and the 


announcement. 


as follows: “The Advertising Coun- 
cil will appoint the agency to handle 
preparation of the mass coverage 


hooklet 


form. 


program. An explanatory 

will be prepared in dummy 
The purpose of these booklets will be 
to show all advertising agencies and 
all advertisers how they can tie-in 
with their advertising to support an 
important public relations program. 


booklet 


definition of the project, the need for 


The project will give the 


it. and will show how newspapers, 
magazines, radio and outdoor adver- 
tising can tie-in. The agency and the 
Advertising Council will leave sev- 
eral pages blank. After the OWT has 
QO. K.'d the basic parts of the booklet. 
the dummy will be turned over to the 
Planning Committee of the GAVC. 
This Committee. with a full knowledge 
of the project and how it will be 


promoted by mass media. will then 


fill in the blank pages with sugges- 
tions on how the users of printed 
promotion can tie-in with supple- 
mentary material to support the na- 
tional program. 


“The GAVC 


the production of the booklet. Through 


will then undertake 


arrangements with paper manufac- 
turers, engravers and printers, the 
booklets will be prepared on a co- 
operative basis. By proper distri- 
bution, the load will not be great on 
any one individual or firm. 

“The first project of this nature 
has now been released by the OWI] 
It will 
show “How Industry Can Cooperate 
United States 


Information Campaign on Absentee- 


and the Advertising Council. 


with the Government 
ism’. 

* 
Porter Addresses Craftsmen 
A. Porter. Harris. Seybold. 
Potter Co.. was scheduled to address 
the St. Louis Club of Printing House 


Harry 


Craftsmen. June 9 on the question 
“Whatarethe Nation’s Printers Doing 
to Meet the Manpower Problem?”. 
The associated Printers and Lithog- 
raphers and other graphic arts groups 


in that area were invited. 


Art Directors Award Goes to 24-Sheet Poster 


Below is the 24-sheet poster produced by McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia, 
which won an award in the annual Art Directors Club Exhibit which opened in New 
York June 8, at the Public Library. The poster was handled by J. Walter Thompson, 
advertising agency for a community drive. The artist was Douglass Crockwell, and Arthur 


T. Blomquist was the art director. 


The show this year, broke a 22 year tradition 


by making awards for complete advertisements and not on the art work alone. 
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For Home 
and Country 


3 
Give 
“4 < nae" 





work of 
Carl Foss, formerly of International 
Printing Ink. 


Poor 


Philadelphia Plans Fun Night 

Monday June 14 will be Fun Night 
at the Philadelphia Litho Club as 
members and guests meet at the Poor 
Club for 


cether for the 


Richard their last get-to- 


season. Dinner, re- 
freshments. door prizes and_ enter- 
tainment are being arranged for the 
affair. planned for indoors this year 
to eliminate the necessity for travel 


to the usual outing. Reservations are 





This plaque, with inscription deep etched on 
a steel plate and mounted on a mahogany base, 
was presented to the speaker. This is the 
second such award made by the club and will 
be continued in the future the board decided. 
limited to 150. according to Joseph 
Winterburg., club secretary. 

At the May 24 meeting of the club. 
Egbert Jacobson. art director of the 
Container Corp. of America, pre- 
sented the Color Harmony Manual. 
an organization of the principles of 
color that makes color matching and 


color harmony automatic. Mr. Jacob- 


son demonstrated with large color 
charts. some of the 680 variations 
which are obtainable from a_ basic 


color wheel of 24 hues. The system- 


atic addition of fixed degrees of 
black or white to these basic colors 
gives every possible shade. he said. 
The organization of colors is based 


on the work of Dr. Frederick Ostwald. 


and has been applied to practical 


use in the graphic arts through the 


the Container Corp. and 


The May meeting was held at the 


Richard Club. and about 50 


attended. 
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“Good Neighbor” Lithographers Meet in Mexico 





The group shown above includes many leading figures in the lithographic industry in Mexico, 
photographed as they met for dinner in Mexico City, May 3, when Robert R. Roosen, of 
H. D. Roosen Ink Co., Brooklyn, was there. Around the table, starting at left, they are 
Francisco Sanchez H., manager of the Litografia F. Sanchez H y Cia.; J. Simon; Frederico 
Graue, manager of the Imprenta y Litografia Graue S.A.; Jose de la Macorra, manager of 
the Fabricas de Papel de San Rafael y Anexas; Mr. Roosen; Salvador Monroy, manager of 
the Litografia Latina S$.A., who is also head of the national organization of lithographers in 
Mexico; Ramon Corral, manager of the Litografia Senefelder, $.A.; Sr. Puron, manager of 
the Papeleria la Carpeta; Jesus Sanchez, of Sanchez y Cia, Roosen representative; M. Galas, 
Cia Impresora Papeleria, S.A.; Francisco Graue of the Graue firm; Raymundo del Campo, 
manager of the Cia Impresora Papeleria, $.A.; Francisco Simon, manager of the American Book 
and Printing Co., $.A.; Mr. Wilcox, manager of the Cia de Cigarros “El Aguila”; and Sr. 
Salvador Garcia Guerrero, manager of the Negociacion Papeleria Mercurio. 


Lithography Prominent as Craftsmen Meet 





Counties Club of northern Wisconsin, 
the Peoria Club and the Chicago 
Club, the latter being host to the 
affair. 
e 

Colortype Advances Two 

Paul R. Miller became vice presi- 
dent and A. G. Voss, sales manager 
of American Colortype Co., at a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the firm during May. The changes 
followed the death, April 26, of Dud- 
ley R. Moean, who was vice president 
and general manager. Both Mr. Mil- 
ler and Mr. Voss are in the New York 
office. The firm operates plants at 


Chicago and at Clifton, N. J. 


Advance Wichita Man 

Oliver Boswell has been made vice- 
president in charge of the advertising 
agency section of McCormick-Arm- 
strong Co., Wichita, Kan., it was 


announced. 





Are New Stamps 
Lithographed? 


What is reported to be one 
of the few U. S. postage stamps 
produced by lithography in re- 
cent years is to be issued June 
22, the first of a series honoring 


countries now under Axis rule. 





MALL town printers who attended 

the sixth district Conference of the 
International Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Chicago, May 15, were 
impressed by the mass display of 
material printed by offset which had 
been assembled for their examination, 
To many it was the first opportunity 
to get a comprehensive view of the 
varied accomplishments of _ lithog- 
raphy. Several were heard comment- 
ing on the evidence that the process 
is a strong contender from both the 
artistic and the economic angle. 

The exhibit, which also included 
letterpress and rotogravure work, was 
prepared by the Chicago Club’s ex- 
hibits committee, of which George 
Skach, of the H. J. Schultz Litho Co.. 
is chairman. 

More about offset was heard during 
the afternoon’s “combination clinic” 
in which discussions centered around 
the problem of selecting the most 


suitable of the three printing proc- 


50 


esses for execution of specific jobs. 
Norman Mack of Maklin Lithoplate 
Graining Co., Chicago, was moderator 
of the clinic and Sigard E. Berg, pres- 
ident of Rightmire-Berg Co., repre- 
sented offset on the panel. 

Leon A. Link of WPB’s printing 
and publishing division talked at the 
morning session on “Conservation 
and Allocations,” and Douglas C. 
McMurtie, of Ludlow Tpyograph Co.. 
discussed “Present Trends and Future 
Prospects in the Printing Industry.” 
A. W. Brooks of American Color- 
type Co., and president of the Chi- 
cago Craftsmen’s Club was general 
chairman of the conference, assisted 
by Howard E. Olsen, of Sigmund UII- 
man Co., sixth district representative 
of the International Club. 

Close to 400 persons registered for 
the meeting, including large delega- 
tions from the Rock River Valley 
Club. Milwaukee-Racine Club, Five 





The new stamp honoring Pol- 
and was produced by the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Co., New York, 
on its multi-color equipment 
and is also unusual in that it 
is a multi-colored stamp. 
Descriptions of the stamp, 
which of course is not available 
for inspection at this writing, 
do not make it clear exactly 
what printing process was used, 
The Post Office says that the 
central subject is “surface 
printed” while the frame of the 
stamp is steel engraved. Officials 
of the New York firm of course 
are not permitted to release any 
information on their govern- 
ment contracts, so lithographers 
will have to use their glasses 
to determine whether the stamp 


is lithographed. 
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Regensteiner Observes 75th Year 

Theodore Regensteiner, head of the 
Regensteiner Corp., Chicago, and a 
director of L. N. A., observed his 75th 
birthday May 17. After spending the 
day at his desk, he was host late that 
afternoon to a small group of asso- 
ciates who have been with the firm 
from 10 to 40 Lately Mr. 


Regensteiner has been working on his 


years. 


autobiography, which is to be entitled 
“My First 75 Years.” 


recount 


in which he will 
among other achievements, 
the part he played in developing color 
printing. 

Mr. Regensteiner first became in- 
terested in lithography when he saw a 
display of color work at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 
In 1894 with Adolph Schmidt, an 
artist, and Max Lau, a photographer. 
he established his first company, Pho- 
to Colortype. Lau had been doing 
considerable experimental work in 
color separation but progress was 
slow until the principles of color 
separation were more fully under- 
stood. Since then the Regensteiner 
Corp.. as it was subsequently named. 
has attained fame for its color work 
in production of several national 

magazines and in commercial work. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an anni- 
versary writeup, paid special attention 
to Mr. Regensteiner’s part in making 
the plates for the first complete color 
supplement used by the “Trib.” on 
June 10. 1897. 

7 
Max Lau, Color Pioneer, Dies 

Max Lau, 79, a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of color printing and lith- 
ography in Chicago, died May 30 at 
his summer home in Montague. Mich, 
Mr. Lau, as a photographer, was asso- 
ciated nearly 50 years ago with Theo- 
dore Regensteiner and Adolph Schmidt 
in the formation of the Photo Color- 
type Co., and later had his own firm. 

. 
Chicago Club Hears Weymouth 

The Chicago Lithographers Club, 
at its May 27 meeting examined the 
ink supply situation as it affects lith- 
ography. with Fred A. Weymouth. 
chief chemist at International Printing 
Ink’s Chicago plant as guest speaker. 
Mr. Weymouth 


the various factors affecting ink pro- 


analyzed at length 
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duction, told of new products devel- 
oped to replace materials that have 
the 


priorities system and steps lithogra- 


“gone to war, and discussed 


phers must take to get what they need. 
. 
Maklin Co. Now Under Linton 
Norman A. Mack and Edward J. 
that the Maklin 
Co.. Chicago, 


which has been operated by them. 


Linton announce 


Lithoplate Graining 


will be operated by Mr. Linton after 
June 1. No change in name or con- 


duct of the business is contemplated. 
e 


Litho Man Heads Mail Club 

QO. V. Hessell of the John S. Swift 
Co., Chicago planograph concern, was 
elected vice-president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Club of Chicago at 


its recent annual business meeting. 





Club Secretary Joins Army 

T. King Smith of Gamse _ Litho- 
graphing Co.. who has served the 
last several years as secretary of the 
Baltimore Litho Club, was inducted 
S. Army May 29. He is 
to report for duty June 12. On May 
24, Mr. Smith 


dinner given by the club’s board of 


into the U. 


was honored by a 
governors at the Chesapeake Lounge. 
Emerson Hotel. The board presented 
the new recruit with a military kit 
for use in camp. Mr. Smith expressed 
the hope that he would be assigned 
to lithographic or publicity work with 
the army. 

The club’s secretary is said to be 
the first member of the group to go 


into the armed forces. 


Announce Winners of McCandlish Poster Awards 





FIRST PRIZE 





In the photograph above is shown the prize winning poster sketch, surrounded by the con- 
test judges. Left to right, they are: standing—Charles T. Coiner, art director, N. W. Ayer 


& Son: Mr. McCandlish: and G. Stewart Brown, American Red Cross. 


Seated—Jacques 


DunLaney, Office of War Information; Mark B. Seelen, General Art director, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc.; and Lester Jay Loh, vice-president and art director, J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


— of the McCandlish 
Awards for 1943, for the best 
24-sheet poster subjects submitted to 
the MeCandlish 
Philadelphia. have been announced 
by A. 
the firm. This year’s subjects were 
War Bonds and American Red Cross 
promotion. 

First prize. $500 in War Bonds. 
was awarded to Wallace Cole. 1461 


Lithograph Corp.. 


R. MecCandlish, president of 


University Avenue, New York City. 
Second prize, $300 in War Bonds. 
went to Hans R. 
Outdoor Advertising Company of 
Nashville. Tenn. Third prize, $150 


in War Bonds, was won by Edmond 


Boese of General 


Barton Greenhaw of Memphis. Tenn. ; 
and the fourth prize winner was Con- 
rad William Wienk of Brooklyn. 
\. Y.. the fourth prize was a $50 War 


Bond. 
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ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES 























Superior 


Litho raplC 
WKS 


SUPERIOR | a ae INKS have been tested under actual com- 


mercial conditions as well as in the laboratory, for breakdown and permanency. They are 


designed to give you more for your money because of their excellent lithographing 
qualities, color strength and brilliance. This means GREATER MILEAGE THROUGH 


GREATER STRENGTH. 
Let SUPERIOR PRESS-TESTED INKS prove their many advantages in your own 








plant. A ’phone call or letter will receive our immediate attention. 





SUPERIOR PRINTING INK CO., INC. 
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SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED -GRAINED-REGRAINED 












Telephone: 
EVergreen 9- 
4260 
4261 
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fem aleltex@rretiiite Company P 
~ OPulaiawiie  — we 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF PREPARED PLATES 
37-43 Box Street-Brooklyn.N.Y. 
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Announce List of Films 

A revised list of educational films 
and slides available for showing at 
various graphic arts meetings has been 
issued by the Lithographers National 
Association. The subjects, all deal- 
ing with some phase of printing or 
lithography, are listed as follows: 


“The Fundamentals of Lithographic 
Printing” Silent slidefilm with 
syllabus for lecturer; 35mm., black- 
and-white; 25 frames. Detailed an- 
nouncement available. History through 
to present day products, showing post- 
ers; used in schools. For sale only. 
Single frame $2.00; Double frame 
$3.00. From: Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“A Trip Through a Paper Mill”... 
Silent slide film with syllabus for lec- 
turer; 35mm., black-and-white; 32 
frames. Pictures manufacturing be- 
ginning with raw logs through to great 
sheets of white paper. For sale only, 
$2.00. From: Society for Visual] Ed- 
ucation, Inc., (See above) 

“Keeping in Touch”... 2 reel 16 mm. 
sound film in color which runs about 
20 minutes. The film describes the 
manufacture of printing ink and the 
important part that ink plays in mod- 
ern business. From: Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y., Motion Picture Bureau. 

“More Than Meets The Eye” ; 
3 reel 16 mm. sound film in color that 
runs about 30 minutes. This movie 
describes the various applications of 
chemical coatings which have made 
modern living more comfortable, en- 
joyable and useful. From: Interchem- 
ical Corporation. (See above) 

“The Making of a 24-Sheet Poster” 

. Silent, black-and-white and color; 
16 mm.; 3 reels; 25 to 30 minutes. 
Tells the story of the production of 
a 24-sheet poster from the first rough 
draft of the sketch by the creative 
artist to the posting of the completed 
poster on the outdoor advertising pan- 
els. Descriptive booklet available. 
From: MecCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Roberts Avenue & Stokley St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“The Making of Offset-Lithography 
Press Plates” Silent, in color; 
16mm.; 3. reels. Highly technical, 
featuring Harris chemicals. From: 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 East 
71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Offset-Lithographie Process” 

Silent, in color; 16mm.; 3 reels; 


’ 
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about 45 minutes. Deals with the 
entire lithographic process in a popu- 
lar and easily understood manner. 
From: Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (See 
above). 

“Packaging —The Bounty of a 
Nation” Sound; part color; 
16mm.; 3% reels. All-America prize 
winners of 1940. Dramatizing again 
the part played by packaging and dis- 
play in contributing to the American 
standard of living. From: Modern 
Packaging, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
Tere, . ¥. 

“Serving the Graphic Arts” 
Sound and color; 16mm.; about 28 
minutes. Practical presentation of 
manufacturing of letterpress and 
lithographie inks, dry colors and 
varnishes. From: Sinclair & Valen- 
tine, 611 W. 129th Street, New York, 
KN: 

“A Short Course in Paper Making” 

Sound, black-and-white; 16mm.; 
1200 ft.; 30 minutes. Paper manu- 
facturing from wood-cutting to ship- 
ment of finished product. From: P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa. 
© 
Publish Templet Booklet 

Photographic Templets, by J. S. 
Mertle, a 24 page booklet describing 
various methods of producing tem- 
plets (templates) by photo-mechan- 
ical and other methods common. to 
photo-lithographers, has just been 
published by the Di-Noc-Cramer 
The booklet first 


describes the use of templets in such 


Corp., Cleveland. 


war production jobs as the building 
of aircraft, guns. ships, tanks. and 
other products, required in large 
quantities. as well as for the many 
peacetime commodities which will be 
needed later. After tracing the his- 
tory of templets, the work gives a 
detailed account of the procedure 
used in the photo-loft system. Chap- 
ter headings indicating the material 
presented, are: photo-loft advantages, 
transfer material, templet drawings. 
phosphorescing drawings, lumi-loft 
procedure, contact printing, reflec- 
tography, camera procedure, camera 
operations, and application and pro- 
cessing. The booklet gives detailed 
formulas for various developers. fix- 


ing baths, and procedures. 





Announce Rogers’ Book 
Paragraphs on Printing, a book on 
the art of book design, by Bruce 
Rogers, is to be published June 22, 
by William E. 


York. Two editions are planned. The 


Rudge’s Sons, New 


regular edition consists of 200 pages, 
714 x 101.” with three illustrative 
inserts and 100 line engravings, some 
in two colors. A special edition lim- 
ited to 199 copies, specially bound 
and boxed, and containing additional 
color illustrations, will also be of- 
fered. The regular edition will be 
$10 per copy and the special $25, 


The book itself 


will be an example of Mr. Rogers’ 


it was announced. 


work, as he planned and designed it, 
according to the publisher. 
° 


Issue Another in Ink Series 

The 11th folder in the Color Fact 
Series has just been issued by Eagle 
Printing Ink Co., Division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., New York. 
The folder, called “Coloright Inks” 
contains a check-list and swatches of 
18 hues of ink adapted to all forms 
of printing and advertising. These 
colors are said to have been selected 
as representing the most popular 
colors as determined by consumer 
tests and sales records. In addition, a 
portion of the folder is devoted to 
“Colorcues.” a review of a number 
of facts helpful to printers. 

+ 


Explains Paper Conditions 
“Headline News.” a bulletin issued 
May 25 by Strathmore Paper Co., 
West Springfield. Mass.. gives an up- 
to-date report of the paper supply 
situation, especially as it affects the 
Strathmore mills. It explains why 
paper mills are running behind on 
some orders and why deliveries can- 
not always be made as in pre-war 
days. It asks that lithographers and 
printers pass the information along 
to buyers of printing. Copies are 


available from the company. 








Look fo Neona Neenah in the watermark. 
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We have read 


that in prehistoric ages men used stone hammers to kill animals. We know that they 
used to run ships without steam or electricity—Columbus did it. But if Columbus were a 
lithographer, he would be one of the smarties who would be saving time, money and brain 


fag by using— 


Pull On Fit 
Like a Glove 


Like a Stocking 





We didn’t realize that there were a few plants left in the world that are not yet 
acquainted with the wonders and advantages of “AQUATEX” and “DAMPABASE.” 
Recently we heard of two plants that were still sewing their dampeners on instead of 
using the easy pull over method and saving so much time with “AQUATEX” and 
“DAMPABASE.” 

Think about this—A THOUGHT IN TIME SAVES A LOT OF STITCHES—Ask your 
nearest distributor. 


“JUST ANOTHER WAY TO MAKE THINGS EASIER” 





i. ROLLER COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturing Agents 


WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 
pet 211-217 No. Camac St. Roller makers for 78 yours een _ ig pe 
_ oo — lacque — every kind o 
Philadelphia, Pa. newspaper varnis cquering 


good roller required for good printing and lithographing 
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1,000 at Milwaukee Meeting 

Over 1000 representatives from the 
various branches of the graphic arts 
attended a Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee meeting May 10 in Milwaukee, 
sponsored by a number of trade and 
advertising organizations including 
the Graphic Arts Association of Mil- 
waukee and the Milwaukee Litho Club. 
The meeting was held at the Muni 
cipal auditorium. 

Henry Hoke, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of GAVC, and U. S. 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, were 
the principal speakers. Mr. Hoke 
explained the work of the GAVC. 

Organizations participating besides 
those mentioned above included the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. the 
Women’s Advertising organization. 
and the Industrial Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 


Ideal Roller Chairman Dies 

Walter Schuttler, chairman of the 
board of Ideal Roller & Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago and Long Island 
City, N. Y., diéd during April at his 
home in Chicago. Mr. Schuttler had 
been associated with the Ideal Roller 
& Manufacturing Company for twenty- 
five years during which time many 
roller improvements were made in 
the graphic arts industry. 

. 


Monotype Issues Booklet 

Monotype Display Faces, a booklet 
showing specimens of various type 
faces, has just been published by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. Over 200 different 
faces are illustrated. Modern Lith- 
ography readers may secure copies 
by writing to the Lanston company 
on a business letterhead. 


Litho Man on BIMS Committee 
Herbert Stephens, American Litho- 
graphic Co., Boston, was recently 
named a member of the executive 
committee of the Buyers, Importers, 
and Manu-acturers of Cosmetics. 


Quaker State Moves 

Quaker State Lithographing Co., 
New York. has moved from 460 West 
34th St.. to 427 West 42nd St. 
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GREETING CARDS 


(Continued from Page 41) 





fine or imprisonment. In addition, any 
person may be prohibited from mak- 
ing or obtaining further deliveries of, 
or from processing or using materials 
under priority control and may be de- 
prived of priorities assistance. 

(3) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
p:ovisions of this order shall be made 
by filing a letter in triplicate referring 
to the particular provision appealed 
from and stating fully the grounds of 
the appeal. 

(4) Communications. All communi- 
cations concerning this order shall, un- 
less otherwise directed, be addressed 
to: War P:oduction Board, Printing 
and Publishing Division, Washington, 
D.C. Ref: L-289. 

Issued this 20th day of May 1943. 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD. 


PLASTIC PLATES 


(Continued from Page 27) 








compensates for this loss. However, 
lacking a grain, 300 line halftones 
and delicate fine lines print sharp 
and clean. Without the break down 
in dot structure caused by the grain of 
a plate, excellent detail is retained 
and the printing life of the plate 
compares to that of deep-etched plates. 

The polyvinyl-alcohol surface of 
Plastolith Plates is an organic colloid 
and when bichromated it becomes 
light hardened, so that after coating 
with sensitizer and during exposure, 
this layer is hardened in the image 
areas by the action of light on the 
bichromate which it has absorbed 
from the sensitizer layer. Therefore 
the image actually becomes an in- 
tegral part of the plate and is more 
durable than that on an albumen zinc 
plate which is lying on the surface of 


the grain. 


HILE the method of making 

additions on Plastolith is slight- 
ly more involved than tusching zinc 
plates. the hazards of counter-etching., 
smearing and greasing the plate while 
working on it are eliminated. The 
results are more dependable. The 
principles underlying the method of 
drawing on Plastolith involve the ap- 
plication of a thin solution of gum 
arabic to the dried plate over which 


the drafting is done by using a special 





drafting ink. The ink contains ingre- 
dients which harden the gum and 
underlying polyvinyl-alcohol coating. 
When drafting is complete, black litho 
ink diluted with turpentine is applied 
over the whole plate, dried, and a 
solution of bichromated gum is al- 
lowed to act on it for at least one 
minute. The plate is then developed 
under water. The ink, of course, will 
only be retained by the image and 
the areas which were hardened by 
the drafting ink. The superfluous 
ink is washed away by the action of 
water on the soluble gum arabic layer. 
The preliminary gumming protects 
the plate while the draftsman is work- 
ing on it and the supplementary ink- 
ing serves to strengthen the image. 
\ny errors in drafting can be covered 
with a thin layer of gum arabic before 
inking so that they will not record.** 


PAPER SUPPLY 
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that there will be a considerable short- 
age throughout the balance of the 
year. If you use coated paper for 
offset, it is going to be very scarce. 
The substitute materials for it are 
very hard to obtain. 

Considerable research work has 
been done in the past by the various 
mill laboratories searching for ma- 
terials that would be suitable sub- 
stitutes and one that is more readily 
available at the present time happens 
to be gamma protein which comes 
from the soy bean. Where you are 
using coated one-side litho, you will 
probably have that used as an ad- 
hesive from now on when the casein 
which is now on hand is exhausted. 

When you get that sheet of paper, 
don’t kick. The shade of the paper 
is going to be way down and you are 
not going to like it. The smoothness 
of the sheet is not going to be any- 
where near what it has been with 
casein but it will run satisfactorily 
on your presses and will give you a 
fair job, comparable to that which 
you have had. 

The demand for coated two-side 
and one-side paper continues to keep 
up. 

We have not. outside of the wood 
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in chemicals 


Pew beyond what the eye sees Gage 


The physical perfection of Mallinckrodt Graphic Arts Chemicals, the uniformity 
of the crystals, the freedom with which they flow—strike the eye at the very 
first glance. But have you considered the “Hidden Values” which make 
possible the outstanding results? . . Hidden Values of purity —satisfac- 
tory processing day in and day out; solubility—quick for conven- 
ience, complete for satisfaction; suitability—custom designed 
chemically and physically for the job to be done. 


Some examples: Mallinckrodt Gum Arabic Photo Purified 
Flakes—instant solutions, longer life in solution, cleanli- 
ness to the nth degree; Albumen Egg Scales con- 
trolled for uniform workability, cleanliness, long 
runs; Ammonium Bichromate Photo — no sedi- 
ment, complete solubility, every grain a 4 

working chemical. 


>. Specify “Mallinckrodt” for the 
< complete list of chemicals 
used by you. The “Hidden 
Values” will speak 
for themselves. 
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FINE CHEMICALS 
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DIE-CUTTING 


Our problem in labs work has always honk the ley. 

between presswork and delivery... with customers. —- 
pressing us for labels which have been printed, but which 
we haven't had time to die-cut. The answer to this prob- 
lem, in my opinion, is the new PMC Die-Cutting Machine 
which was puf on the market late in 1941. It handles any 2: 
type of label in any size from 1” up to 614" square, and 
because it will cut up to 300,000 labels per hour, we can 
depend on its speeding our deliveries. The PMC Die- 
Cutter is easy to adjust and operate...and produces 
more labels per grind from hollow dies. Maybe we can't 
get a PMC Die-Cutting Machine now, but let's find out 
more about it today by getting in touch with 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE @ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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end of our business faced any partic- 
ular labor shortage or labor trouble. 
Things from that point of view seem 
quite satisfactory. 

There will be considerable down- 
grading of paper from now on. There 
will be less strong pulps in it and 
much more whole paper stock. Expect 
it, don’t kick about it, because you 
are kicking about something that is 
wholly beyond the manufacturer’s 
control. The manufacturer is doing 
things the best way that he can under 
the circumstances with the materials 
that he has available and he is trying 
to make you the best sheet that he 
can. So expect a lowering in quality. 

You can’t get the same material 
that went into an order three years 
ago, Above all, if you have a con- 
tract, stick to it. Don’t try to change 
your source of supply. Accounts 
that are new are going to be very 
dificult for the manufacturer to take 
on and handle. We get a number of 
requests for new business and we have 
to turn them .down. All the mills 
are in the same boat and therefore. 
if you have a good, reliable source 
of supply, stick to him and if he 
wants to cul your contract anywhere 
from 65 to 80 per cent, let him, Don’t 
tell him that he has got to take it 
from somebody else’s contract because 
he has to take it from everybody’s 


contracts. 


(The following is by Mr. Trefz) 


S YOU know. what we are 
trying to do in the War Pro- 
duction Board is to get a 
relationship between your pulp and 
paper production and the news print 
paper and paper products production. 
One of the largest sources of pulp 
and paper was the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and of course. for the duration 


that source has been eliminated. 


You undoubtedly also are aware 
of the three main factors that enter 
into this pulp and paper picture. They 
are labor situation, manpower, and 


transportation, 
Of the numerous advisory commit- 


tee meetings that we have in our 


Washington office dealing with the 


industry, one of the most pressing 
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problems on the agenda is that of 
manpower. I can say that the mem- 
bers of your industry and all of the 
paper industries are doing their best 
to try and convey the proper picture 


to the Selective Service Boards. 


OW as to the pulp and paper 

prospects. So far as we know. 
it is hoped that we may continue out 
the balance of this year without any 
further curtailing orders. Briefly on 
our present calculations we are eoing 
to be short about two and one half 
million cords of wood to continue on 
the balance of the second quarter into 
the last quarter of this year. 

There is a campaign under way to 
get more wood cut from our own 
South and I understand that they hope 
to supply possibly a million cords 
and maybe more. Whatever they do 
get into the market will alleviate the 
situation by that much. As I men- 
tioned before. the Scandinavian pulp 
is out for this year, that is for 1943, 
Canada has agreed to ship to this 
country, 1.278.000 tons of pulp. In 
addition to this, during the current 
second quarter. they are shipping 
107,000 additional tons. On top of 
the pulp they have also agreed to 
ship 1.500.000 cords of wood. 

Canada is faced with the same prob- 
lems that we have in this country. 
mainly labor and transportation. The 
estimate of the United States and 
Canada taken from the statistical data 
that is available is that the pulp 
supply will be 25 per cent less in 
1943 than in 1942. 

In 1942 the United States produced 
10,288,673 tons of pulp. During the 
first quarter of this year the United 
States produced 1,233,062 tons. That 
is about a million off on the quarter. 
The first quarter inventories have been 
reduced about ten per cent. That is 
due primarily to the manpower prob- 
lem, 

| have tried to give you a rather 
sketchy picture of what the situation 
is. I am sorry that I can't paint a 
brighter one. I think it might be ap- 
propriate in closing to tell you what 
your government is doing. especially 
in Washington to conserve the dwind- 
ling supply of paper. On March 17 


of this year an administrative memo 





went out from the War Department 
in regard to the conservation of paper 
and I understand that it is having 
some very fine results and the War 
Production Board on the seventeenth 
of last month issued an eleven point 
program which was formulated to 


accomplish the same thing. ®* 


WOMEN 
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graphic arts industry, but I did locate 
some on iron and steel. 

As of June 1. 1942, there were 
64.000 women. comprising 131. per 
cent of the industry's employees, en- 
gaged in this industry. There were 
some 358 occupations, ranging from 
“serap sorter and loader” to “narrow 
sauge loco driver. diesel or steam.” 
Let me read the description of two of 
the jobs. “Wrecker: dismantles and 
removes iron railings using acetylene 
burners. hacksaws. wrenches. crow 
bars. and other hand tools. May drive 
truck to transport scrap to yard. May 
sort scrap.” And another, “Tank 
plate worker: finishes tank armor 
plate using planing. grinding, honing, 
and milling machines to bring the 
component plates to a close fit.” Nice 
work for a lady! And we are worry- 
ing about women in our plants. 

To summarize—-in order to replace 
men with women it is most important 
to be sold on the idea yourself and 
then be sure that your men are sold 


on it too.*«® * 


SHOP TALK 
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dissolved, then add 150 cc. of acetic 
acid glacial. 

Flush the plate with this solution. 
rinse with cold water, then etch and 
gum the plate in the usual manner. 

Black Dye for Reverse Plate 

If it is desired to stain the image 
black, this may be done. 

To two gallons of hot water. add 
100 grams of Pontacyl Black Dye 
BX. 70 grams of Potassium Chrome 
Alum and 70 ce. of glacial Acetic 
Acid. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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SPEED COUNTS 





ages, the pressure of wartime printing de- 
mands faster and faster deliveries. Speed 


counts in every phase of your operation 


your presswork that ECLIPSE DEEP-SET 
BLACK INK will prove a real help. _ Its 
trouble-free performance assures you of main- 
taining production speeds. ECLIPSE DEEP.- 
SET BLACK is the black ink pressmen have 
come to count on for complete dependability, 


and at the same time for brilliant tones and 


your own pressroom. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Bee in spite of manpower short- 


mera, platemaking, presswork. And it’s on 


lids. Send for a trial order and test it in 








DO YOUR PART 


Help conserve essential materials. Order inks 
in the largest container sizes you can conven- 
iently handle. Avoid rush orders by antici- 


pating your needs. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY INK FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


GHETIENG, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


York St., Gair Bldg., B’klyn, N.Y. © 5385S. Clark St., Chicago 





* * * * * * * * * 





THE “rouble Shooter FOR 


FOUNTAIN SOLUTIONS 





.. 1S THIS 
TAYLOR pH COMPARATOR 


Why? There are many reasons, foremost among which are 


these: 
* With the Taylor pH Comparator you can de- 
termine the pH of your fountain solution and 


coating mixture in but TWO minutes 


* Your determination is absolutely accurate. There 
can be no mistake—no error 

* The Taylor pH Comparator also makes it pos- 
sible to duplicate the correct solution at a later 
date, easily and quickly 

* It eliminates waste, takes out the guesswork 


* It is built of sturdy and durable plastic and 
withstands hard usage and plenty of punish- 
ment 

*% Its use is simple. Just move the slide in front 
of the test sample until a color match is obtained. 
Then read off the pH directly from the values 
clearly engraved on the slide 

* Taylor color standards carry an unlimited 


guarantee against fading. 
a 


See your dealer—or write directly 
for free folder that explains use 
of Taylor Equipment in Lithography 


W. A. TAYLOR % 


7300 YORK RD. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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To Use Coins for Weights 


To use coins for weights they 


should not be too worn. Their weights 


are as follows: 


Dime 40 grains 
Ceni 50 grains 
Nickel 80 grains 
Quarier 100 grains 
Half dollar 200 grains 
Dollar 400 grains 
Dollar and nickel 480 grains 
Half dollar and dime 240 grains 
Dollar and dime 1 oz. 


Dye in Bichromate Solutions 
A suitable dye for bichromated col- 
loid 


which is not influenced by or does not 


solutions is malachite green 


affect the bichromate. 


Dye for Staining Continuous Tone 

An inquiry has come in from Can- 
ada for a formula for glass blue print 
solution. Such a formula appears in 
the February issue of Modern 
Lithography. 

The same letter inquires for a suit- 
able stain for color correcting. We 
recommend International Neutral 
Grey as one of the best. 

The stain appearing in negatives 
after dye is applied is doubtless due 


If Hy po re- 


the dye will 


to insufhicient washing. 
mains in the emulsion. 
stain. Usually the dye and the stain 
can both be removed with a weak 
solution of ammonium hydroxide and 


water. *® * 





WASHINGTON 
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that the amendment will assure sufh- 
cient wall paper to meet the full sea- 
son demands. In addition, substantial 
savings in size materials, chemicals. 
colors. bronze and aluminum pow- 
ders. kraft paper. clay and other ma- 
terials and services will be effected 
by the order, according to WPB. 
The curtailment of truck mileage 
ODT and 


designed as a gasoline conservation 


10 per cent, ordered by 
measure. applies to the lithographic. 
publishing and printing industries. as 
to others, in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. as far south 
as Virginia. also the District of Co- 
lumbia. and portions of West Vir- 


oinia. 
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It is accomplished by putting into 
effect May 24, through the Office of 
ODT re- 


quest, a “stretch-out” period extend- 


Price Administration, at 
ing from June 30 to July 25 the valid 
gasoline 
The 


valid period for third-quarter “T™ 


period for all current “T” 
rations in the area indicated. 
rations in the shortage area will not 
begin until July 26. 

In an effort to head off creation 
by Congress of a separate and inde- 
pendent Office of Civilian Supply. 
apparently, WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson has set up an Office of Civilian 
Requirements in his organization. 
headed by Arthur D. Whiteside, for- 
mer head of Dunn & Bradstreet. as 
a WPB Vice Chairman. The new set- 
up succeeds the old civilian supply 
ofhce. formerly headed by Joseph L. 
Weiner. once associated with former 
OPA Administrator Leon Henderson, 
WPB 


charged with the job of providing 


The new organization — is 


civilians with essential goods and 
services. 

The War Labor Board has reported 
to Congress that in the period Octo- 
ber 3, 1942. to March 31, 1943, it 
received 158 applications for wage 
or salary rate adjustments in the 
printing. publishing and allied indus- 
tries, affecting 5871 employees. In 
129 of these cases adjustments were 
granted in whole or in part. affecting 
9179 employees. In 29 cases adjust- 
ments were denied 692 employees. 4] 
applications were received for ad- 
justments in the paper and allied 
products industries, involving 5871 
these. 2] 


proved wholly or partly for the bene- 


employees. Of were ap- 


fit of 5989 employees. while in 20 


cases involving 1525 employees. ad- 


justments were denied. ** 
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past always preferred the foreign 


molleton now find our domestic the 
equal. if not better. There are re- 
strictions and delay in deliveries of 
domestic molletons. 
FOUNTAIN ETCHES 
CHEMICALS: Gum Arabic 


AND 


To date 





has been available in quantities for 
the litho trade’s normal needs. Im- 
porters of late, however, state for- 
eign deliveries are getting a bit un- 
stocks of 


arabic are sufficient to take care of 


certain. Warehouse eum 
our 1943 needs. Cargo arrivals in the 
meantime are expected. 


CHEMICALS 


ple supplies of every chemical or a 


There will be am- 

satisfactory substitute if purchased 

as used. 
SUMMARY: It is 


there will be no acute supply prob- 


evident that 


lem in inks and lithographic supplies 
19.45 


vided we continue to use and order 


through the balance of pro- 


normal requirements.*® * 





FILM SUPPLY 
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euess. Their actual requirements and 
the orders they place must necessarily 
change as the course of the war 
progresses. 

We are constantly receiving rush 
orders which reflect adjustments in 
the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and which mean that our produc- 
tion schedules must be interrupted to 
concentrate on materials that cannot 
be held up. You can appreciate that 
this is bound to result in delays in 
our production of other types of film 
and our schedules for producing 
Kodalith films may very well be up- 
set along with the rest. 

Even though there are unavoidable 
interruptions in our production of 
this film from month to month, we 
have every hope that these conditions 
will not interfere with our making 
the total permissible quantities for 
the year available to our dealers for 
sale to their customers. There are 
bound to be months. however, when 
the continued even flow of films to 
the trade will be upset and when our 
dealers will not have allotments 
under our rationing plan suflicient to 
allow them to handle your orders in 
the normal way. 

At the moment the situation is def- 
initely better and barring the unfore- 
seen and unpredictable changes in the 


requirements of the armed services 
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Lithographers! 


THIN PAPERS 


ane EAAontial to 
MODERN BUSINESS 


to reduce 
Office and Factory 


expenses. 


Specify one of 
THIN PAPERS 
Fidelity Onion Skin 
Clearcopy Onion Skin 
Superior Manifold 
Recommended for 


Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Records, Advertising. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK 


WE Vettec-Coiabbabale ml Qloscchol- baby 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


Put this WINNER to work 
in your shop... § 
CHAMPION AL. BUMIN 


Has bettered all contenders 
Knocked out -E GG ALBUMIN 








CHAMPION 
ALBUMIN 


is a heavy Liquid Solution that will 





not sour. Needs no refrigeration. 


Use 1 part Champion to 3 parts 
water and 1 ounce Ammonium 
Bichromate. 


Makes STRONG Plates 


Per Gallon of Concentrate .. . $6.00 


~~ 


For Ready-to-Use 
COATING SOLUTION 


specify —— 


B.P.B. SENSITIZER 


Per Gallon..... $2.25 





Prices F.O.B. New York or nearest Dealer 














LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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we have every reason to believe it 
will continue to stay on a fairly even 
keel. However. under a definite limi- 
tation order it is easy to realize that 
we will never be in a position during 
these war times to build up stocks in 
dealers’ hands to a point where they 
can take care of your orders for more 
than your actual requirements. 

You can understand that if a few 
consumers attempt to stock more than 
their current needs, and if for some 
reason unnecessarily large orders are 
delivered, it will only mean that an- 
other consumer is going to suffer and 


perhaps seriously.*® * 
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our Division and we issued Amend- 
ment | to order M-99 which. as it now 
stands, prohibits the use of over 50 
per cent of the amount of zine which 
a lithographer “put into process” in 
the year of 1941. The term, “put into 
process” in this order means the first 
change of the metal from its original 
form, and does not put any restric- 
tion on the re-graining of lithographic 
plates which are now in your posses- 
sion. 

We are at the present time prepar- 
ing an order which will keep the con- 
trol of all metal used in the produc- 
tion of graphic arts plates under the 
jurisdiction of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division. This order should 
be ready for issuance within the next 
few weeks and should simplify all 
plate problems. 

| think everyone is familiar with 
the condition of copper bronze pow- 
der ink. However. for the benefit of 
those who are not. the following is 
the case: Copper bronze powder. 
paste, ink or leaf. which was manu- 
factured prior to March 31, 1942. can 
be bought. sold or used without any 
restrictions. 

Aluminum powder and ink are not 
in the same class. Any printing ink 
manufacturers who are still holding 
aluminum powder, paste or ink, spe- 
cifically manufactured for printing 
purposes, may obtain releases on such 
stock from the War Production Board 


hy making an appeal by letter. In 
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these instances, printing ink manu- 
facturers holding stocks frozen under 
M-1-g can obtain an authorization to 
dispose of such stocks in lots of 50 
pounds or less, to be used for one 
specific job. This authorization will 
not permit the selling of powder or 
paste but will only cover the use of 
such aluminum pigments in the manu- 
facture of ink. In the event that a 
printing job requires more than 50 
pounds, an application for release 
may be made by sending a form 
PD-12. in which the proposed use of 
the ink must be listed. Our only 
interest in knowing the use of the ink 
is that we have placed prohibition on 
the use of aluminum inks in the 
printing of magazines. 

L-226 is two orders in one—a ma- 
chinery order and a repair part order. 
As a machinery order, it restricts the 
further building of new graphic arts 
machinery after January 30, 1943. A 
few exceptions may be made to this 
general prohibition based on condi- 
tions in the manufacturer’s plant 
whether the machine in question is all 
fabricated and needs only assembling 
or whether the manufacturer has all 
the materials on hand to build it. 

The sale and delivery of graphic 
arts machinery may be made only 
upon an approved application, Form 
PD-556. This form is available at 
your local WPB office. When the ap- 
plication is approved, it carries no 
preference rating but the War Pro- 
duction Board will not grant the 
approval unless the machinery is 
available or we are prepared, in turn. 
to let the machine be built. 

The other part of L-226 is the re- 
pair part order. The future manu- 
facture of repair parts and operating 
supplies is limited to definite quotas 
of the 1941 production of repair parts 
and operating supplies. The sale and 
delivery of replacement parts is re- 
stricted in the following way: The 
buyer must certify on his purchase 
order that he will serap equivalent 
parts of like kind and size within 30 
days. 

The Iron and Steel Division is 
oranting the use of any inventory of 
calendar tins which may be in the 
hands of lithographers or trade bind- 


ers at the present time by the filing 


for approval of form PD-500 with 
your local WPB Field Office. 

In conclusion may I stress the im- 
portance of conserving every pound 
of paper possible in order to keep any 
further cuts from becoming necessary 


in 1943.% *% 
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Louis Traung, with his late twin 
brother Charles, began their litho- 
graphic careers as proteges of Max 
Schmidt, founder of Schmidt Litho- 
graphing Co., San Francisco. Both 
brothers came up from the bench and 
learned their lithography in a practi- 
cal way, Charles having been an en- 
graver and artist, and Louis superin- 
tendent of the original plant of the 
Schmidt company. 

Forty-two years ago, Mr. Louis 
Traung was President of the San 
Francisco Lithographers Union, then 
designated the L.I.P. & B. A. (Lith- 
ographers International Protective and 
Beneficial Assoc.) so he has seen the 
industry both from the workers’ as 
well as the employers’ standpoint. He 
says it took him forty-two years to 
grow from the Presidency of the San 
Francisco Union to the Presidency of 
the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion. 

During his lifetime he has been re- 
sponsible for many improvements. He 
was instrumental in drawing up speci- 
fications for and perfecting inks which 
made practical the operation of the 
four-color offset press, and his name 
is often linked with early history of 
these presses. 

The Traung Precision Transfer Press 
which first used the hydraulic prin- 
ciple of applying pressure in making 
up press plates, and eliminating ex- 
pensive ‘“‘set-ins” and loss of press- 
time, as well as guaranteeing equal 
color value throughout the sheet, was 
entirely the brain child of Mr. Traung 
working with his engineers and tech- 
nical staff. 

The Traung High-speed Varnish and 
Lacquer Machine, with its double ap- 
plicator, hot cure and ice blast finishing 
process, and its “‘braker” feature, which 
prevents label curling, is now licensed 
to manufacture throughout the world. 

Mr. Traung has maintained a remark- 
ably progressive viewpoint throughout 
his career. Two years ago, when 
Modern Lithography interviewed him 
in his San Francisco office, he said, 
“There isn’t much doubt we must come 
to synthetic plates—probably plastics 

and I don’t see why this is imposs- 
ible.” In the same interview he attrib- 
uted his willingness to experiment to 
“the wild western spirit,” and asserted 
that the East was more conservative. 
He was in a position to speak for 
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LOOKING FOR A QUALITY OFFSET? 


HERE YOU ARE — HERE'S THE BEST! 


ADENA HALFTONE 
Offaed 


A rare combination of euality and 
moderate price. - ufway between 
enamel and regular offset, ADENA 
HALFTONE OF FSET goes all the 

1y to deliver a job that satisfies 


bber, printer, aad user! 


Free from mottling. Dull or gloss. 
“Just what the doctor ordered.” 





Greeting Cand Panetenie 


Embossed and Decorated 
BUY WAR BONDS 





A BUY - WORD 

FOR HIGH-GRADE PAPERS 

THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


. a MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, UTHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W hen Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


(NON-HALATION) 
Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose the 
right panchromatic plate for any job. 





a — 
CHARACTERISTICS 


“Direct” process half- 














| 
| Highest 
trast; thin | - 
‘PP.50 files > a thin | tone nenatives when 
Halftone Pan. | (H.D. 75) pom > 7 dots are re- 
PP-40 | Slightly lower in con- | “‘Direct’”’ process half- 
trast than above but | tone negatives and a 
Rapid Process | increased speed. | universal standard in 
Pan. (H.D. 135) | use for years. 
*PP-20 Medium speed and con- | “Indirect” continuous 
Special Rapid | '***- thoes ta Ushegraphy and 
pecial Rapi ives in lithography an 
Pan. (H.D. 700) photogravure. 


*PP-10 Fast; soft-working long | “Indirect” continuous 
delicate gradation scale. | tone negatives and posi- 




















Soft Gradation tives and all color sep- 
Pan. (H.D. 1200) aration work. 
* Also furnished in “MATTE” surface. In ordering “MATTE” add 
M” to code. SOLE U. $. DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Stocks Prompt Service 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


id- Supplies Eastern Depot 
316 W. Washington St. - 27 Pearl Street 


Mid-West Depot 














SAVE 


TIME & BLANKETS 
The Blanklo Way 


BLANKLO is an application whereby you can remedy 
low spots and deep indentations in press blankets— 
in your own shop—quickly and economically. It is 
NOT intended for use where there is a break in 
the rubber. Send for a FREE TRIAL today and let 
BLANKLO speak for itself. 


THE A. E. HANDSCHY CO. 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Manufacturer of Fine Letterpress 
and Offset Inks and Supplies 


Developing ink—black opaque—deep etch lacquer—HANCO- 
HOLD lacquer—preserved gum _ solution—wetting agent— 
PLASAVER—fountain solution—IMTITE. 
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both since he spends time at both of 
his organization’s plants. 

Last November this publication again 
queried Mr. Traung on a question that 
has since become one of the most dis- 
cussed subjects in the trade, that of 
employing women for lithographic 
tasks common.y performed by men. 
“Years ago we used to have all girl 
feeders (hand) and also on presses, 
hanging paper and proofreading, and 
they were good,” Mr. Traung said. And 
he reported that his firm is employing 
women at present on presses as feeder 
operators and fly-girls. To the ques- 
tion, “Do you think women will find 
an increasingly important place in the 
lithographic industry?”, his reply was, 
“Yes, very much so.” *& * 


LNA CONFERENCE 
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and the Engineers have procured film 
contact screens which are satisfactory. 
He predicted advancements in litho- 
graphic methods toward standardiza- 
tion, and toward lighter weight, more 
compact presses with functional de- 
signs. Major Cude acclaimed the 
trade’s tireless: efforts in furthering 
technical progress. (A story of the 
mobile map units with photographs 
of equipment was published in the 
May issue of Modern Lithography 
Ed.) 

THE LitHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY AND 
War Maps—Coronet W. A. Joun- 
son, C. E., ComMMaAnpiING OFFICER, 
ArMy Map Service, WASHINGTON. 
“We must not fail our troops.” de- 
clared Col. Johnson as he told of the 
heavy demands being made on the 
Army Map Service and on commer- 
cial lithographic plants for the tons 
of maps needed for every phase of 
the global war. There will be an 
ever increasing demand on com- 
mercial resources, he said, as he re- 
vealed that for the last six months 
requirements have been for an aver- 
age of six million maps per month. 
At first the Army Map Service had 
five or six commercial lithographers 
as contractors, he said, but now 
there are 40 to 50. Col. Johnson then 
revealed that a total of 600 tons of 
maps were used in the entire African 
campaign. “The main effort is only 
beginning.” he asserted, as he called 


for increased cooperation by com- 


mercial lithographers. The Army 
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Map Service is already in full pro- 
duction, and commercial plants will 
have to meet the increased demands, 
he said. 

MANPOWER MOBILIZATION AND THE 
LiITHOGRAPHER — Ropert C. BEHN, 
War Manpower Commission. “Selec- 
tive Service may not be able to do 
much for an employer without the 
information contained in a manning 
Table or Replacement Schedule.” Mr. 
Behn said, as he strongly recom- 
mended the use of these forms as a 
systematic method of control of the 
manpower in any lithographic plant. 
These tables and schedules list all 
employees in a plant together with 
their job. their draft status, and the 
time required to replace them, and 
thus gives a complete picture of the 
situation. These are filed with state 
Selective Service headquarters and 
then passed on to local boards where 
the individual employees are regis- 
tered. This voluntary form of con- 
trol helps individuals, employers. 
helps to balance skilled and unskilled 
labor, and improves employer-labor 
relations Mr. Behn stated. (A com- 
plete article on replacement Schedules 
with sample forms filled out, was 
published in the April issue of Mod- 
ern Lithography.—Kd.) 

Loca Drart Boarps, THEIR Pros- 
LEM AND Yours—MaJor Harry Tay- 
LOR, OCCUPATIONAL ADVISER, SELEC- 
TIVE Service, Cuicaco. Giving the 
viewpoint of the Selective Service 
System, Major Taylor, reiterated the 
previous speaker's remarks on the 
importance of the Manning Tables 
and the Replacement Schedules. If 
there is no Replacement Schedule in 
your plant you won't be able to hold 
your men, he said bluntly, as he de- 
scribed the operation of these sched- 
ules. We know what you men are 
going through, he said, but for every 
deferred man up to 25. an older man 
up to 38 must be taken, he said. “Men 
and materials will win the war.” he 
asserted, ‘and we must produce both.” 


(See editor's note in paragraph above. ) 


Supply Trades Entertain 
A number of supply firms main- 
tained suites at the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago. for the entertainment 





of industry friends, during the con- 
ference of the Lithographers National 
Association, May 10-12. Among these 
firms were the Arvey Corp., with 
Paul Godell, and others of the Arvey 
staff acting as hosts; International 
Printing Ink, with Bromwell Ault, 
and W. F. 
Harris. Seybold, Potter Co., with 
Harry Porter as host; Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co., Div., General Printing Ink 
Corp., with John F. Devine, Robert 
Butler, Herbert Kaufman; and Will- 
iam Recht, of Rutherford Machinery’ 
Co., Div. of GPI. Sinclair & Valen- 
tine Co. distributed leather notebook 


Cornell in attendance: 


souvenirs, 
. 
Point of Purchase Group Meets 

A continuance of its policy of 
giving all possible information and 
aid to manufacturers and merchan- 
disers of window displays and other 
point of sale displays was decided 
upon by members of the Point of 
Purchase Advertising Institute at its 
annual meeting, May 10, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. The 
dinner meeting was held during the 
conference of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association. 

Edward T. Sajous, executive sec- 
retary, presented a_ report which 
summed up the work of the institute 
during the past year. A_ meeting 
for the election of officers and direc- 
tors is planned for June 15, at the 
institute’s office, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. 

. 
Bank Stationers Meet 

Russell Wilcox, Ration Banking 
Section of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, answered questions put to 
him by lithographers, in an informal 
session following the annual dinner 
meeting of the Bank Stationers group 
of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held May 
10, during the LNA conference in 
Chicago. The questions covered many 
points not covered in the general 
session on the subject which was part 
of the regular LNA program. The 
informal discussion also covered the 
bank stationers’ market, and produc- 
tion problems arising out of inventory 
controls of paper and other materials. 
About 30 attended. 








Peace of Mind... 


Is the most essential asset in 
business. Why not take your 
lithographie ink, rubber 
blanket and roller problems 
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Office—47 Watts Street. New York, N. Y. 
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Service Men 


For men in lithographic work in the Services the 
Textbook of Photography and Platemaking for 
Photo-Lithography, is now available at a special 
reduced price-—$3.00 per copy. This is the standard 
textbook used by the Chicago School of Printing and 
Lithography. It contains 280 pages of easy-to- 
understand, step-by-step procedure for every litho- 
graphic operation from copy to the completed plate. 
It is written by Irene H. Sayre. well-known authority 
in the trade, technical editor of Modern Lithography, 
and an instructor in the Army Map Service. 


Clip out the enclosed coupon and send check or 
money order to Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31 St.. 
New York. Price. Service Men. $3.00; Others. $5.00. 











Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31 St., New York 
Send immediately The Textbook of Photography and Platemaking 
for Photo-Lithography, to i 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 

Serviceman [] Other 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Research 
Department of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. These abstracts represent 
statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the Research Depart- 
ment. Mimeographed lists have been pre- 
pared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Department of Lithographic Research, and 
(2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. Either 
list may be obtained for six cents, or both 
for ten cents in coin or U. S. stamps. Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Original articles cannot be furnished except 
as photographic copies at twenty cents per 
page, plus six cents postage for each four 
pages or less. 


Photography and Color Correction 


Electro-Optical Color Reproduction 
Circuit. Vincent C. Hall and John G. 
Streiffert (to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany). “U. S..Patent” No. 2,313,542 
(March 9, 1943). In an electro-opti- 
cal color reproduction circuit with at 
least three channels respectively for 
carrying the primary color signals, 
color correcting means consisting of a 
ribbon type light valve with substan- 
tially parallel ribbons, an amplifying 
circuit connecting one of the channels 
to one of the ribbons for deflecting the 
ribbon in accordance with and rela- 
tively greatly with respect to the sig- 
nal incident into said one of the 
channels, and a second amplifying 
circuit connecting at least one other 
of the channels to the other ribbon 
for deflecting it in accordance with 
and relatively less greatly with re- 
spect to the signal incident into said 
other of these channels. 


Electro-Optical System. Vincent C. 
Hall (to Eastman Kodak Co.). “U. S. 
Patent” No. 2,313,543 (March 9, 1943). 
In electro-optical systems for the re- 
production of a multicolored original, 
the method of producing masking type 
correction of one color signal by an- 
other in the form of division of color 
transmissions or reflectivities raised 
to exponents whose ratio is the mask- 
ing factor, which method comprises 
setting up in two electric channels 
with logarithmic amplifiers, currents 
logarithmically proportional respect- 
ively to said transmissions or reflect- 
ivities raised to said exponents, scan- 
ning by light, a photosensitive surface 
whose response has density predomi- 
nantly linearly proportional to ex- 
posure and modulating said light in 
accordance with the intensities of the 
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two currents linearly subtracted from 
one another. 


Back to Fundamentals. Anonymous. 
“National Lithographer, 50, No. 4, 
April 1943, pp. 28, 56 (2 pages). The 
problem of exposure is described for 
the beginner in camerawork. The 
size of the stop, the distance of the 
light source from the copy, the sensi- 
tivity of the film, the reduction or en- 
largement, and the copy are the vari- 
ables that affect exposure. The stop 
or lens aperture is discussed in detail. 
For the plate maker the difference 
between hand-drawn, albumen, and 
deep-etch plates is briefly explained. 
The procedure for the deep-etch proc- 
ess is described in more detail. Small 
but important details that the press- 
man must look for are listed. 


Process for Printing Means. Ellis 
Bassist (to William Craig Toland). 
“U. S. Patent” No. 2,316,148 (April 
13, 1943). That improvement in 
methods of making photographic neg- 
atives which comprises applying a 
greasy image on a translucent base 
which includes a substratum of a 
hydrophilic polyvinyl aleohol and a 
coating of gum arabic overlying and 
impregnated in the substratum, coat- 
ing an opaque light-sensitive material 
on the base in those areas which occur 
intermediate the greasy image, said 
light-sensitive materia] consisting of 
a colloid and a chromium compound 
adopted to render the colloid water- 
insoluble upon exposure to actinic 
light, exposing the light-sensitive ma- 
terial to actinic light and then remov- 
ing the greasy image. 


Method and Apparatus for Making 
Separation Images for Four-Color 
Reproduction. Arthur C. Hardy, Fran- 
cis L. Wurzburg, Jr., and Edward C. 
Dench (to Interchemical Corporation). 
“U. S. Patent” No. 2,316,581 (April 
13, 1943). An electro-optical circuit 
comprising three channels respectively 
bearing signals corresponding to three 
color components of a colored original, 
a fourth channel connected to each of 
the three channels and means re- 
sponsive to the intensities of the sig- 
nals for rendering conductive into the 
fourth channel only the channel carry- 
ing the signal whose intensity is the 
greatest of the three, and fifth, sixth 
and seventh channels each one of 
which is connected to the output of 
one of the first three channels and to 
the output of the fourth channel and 
means for establishing in each one of 


the fifth, sixth, and seventh channels 
a signal equal to the difference be- 
tween the signals in the two channels 
to which it is connected. 


Photomechanical Process. John A. 
C. Yule (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
“U. S. Patent” No. 2,316,643 (April 
13, 1943). In processes for the photo- 
reproduction of a continuous tone rec- 
ord, the method of controlling contrast 
which comprises placing in printing 
relation to the record a photosensitive 
layer in contact with ‘the surface of 
which, which surface faces the record, 
is a contact halftone screen whose ele- 
ments are graded substantially con- 
tinuously in light polarizing power 
from the centers to the corners there- 
of, polarizing the light from the con- 
tinuous tone record by a _ polarizing 
filter in the path of the light, varying 
the polarization of the light as inci- 
dent on the screen until the apparent 
contrast of the screen is inversely 
proportional to the contrast of the 
continuous tone record, exposing the 
photosensitive layer through the 
screen with light from the continuous 
tone record, so polarized and so varied 
and developing the layer. 


Photomechanical Screen. John A. 
C. Yule (to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany). “U. S. Patent” No. 2,316,644 
(April 13, 1943). A contact halftone 
screen comprising elements which are 
graded substantially continuously in 
light polarizing power from the 
centers to the corners thereof, and a 
transparent support for the elements. 


Drop-Out Halftone Negative. Laszlo 
Zukmann. “U.S. Patent” No. 2,315,- 
101 (March 30, 1943). In a process 
of producing a drop-out halftone nega- 
tive from an original drawing com- 
prising highlight and tone sections, 
the steps of making a halftone mask 
negative having substantially trans- 
parent portions corresponding to the 
tone sections and substantially opaque 
portions corresponding to the high- 
light sections of the original drawing, 
making a halftone mask positive com- 
prising substantially opaque portions 
corresponding to the tone sections and 
substantially transparent portions cor- 
responding to the highlight sections 
of the original drawing, and photo- 
graphing said original drawing on a 
light-sensitive photographic material 
successively through each of said 
masks with a halftone screen inter- 
posed between the drawing and the 
light - sensitive material when the 
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drawing is photographed through the 
halftone mask negative. 


C. Herrmann. Vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian. “U. S. Patent” 
No. 2,305,782. <A _ plate-holder used 
for making color-separation negatives 
comprises a plurality of register marks 
displaceably mounted and an optical 
means for presenting the register 
marks to the film as lying in the plane 
of the color plate near the margin of 
it. Such register marks may be glass 
prisms with a light source placed at 
the end of the prism, for projecting 
an image of a register mark on the 
film. (“Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company,” 29, No. 2, 
Feb. 1943, p. 87.) 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 

Lithographic Plate and Process of 
Making the Same. William T. Hage- 
lin. “U. S. Patent” No. 2,311,047 
(February 16, 1943). A process of 
preparing a lithographic plate which 
comprises imparting a grain to one 
surface of a metal sheet, treating said 
surface with a mixture of an alkali 
earth metal oxide, silica and water, 
washing said mixture thereefrom, and 
drying the resulting product, whereby 
said surface has been rendered strong- 
ly receptive to impressed greasy mark- 
ings. 


Army Uses Plastic Plates. Anony- 
mous. “Lithographers’ Journal,” 28, 
No. 1, April, 1943, p. 41. New plastic 
lithographic plates which save from 
three to eight times the weight in 
critical aluminum and zine are manu- 
factured from polyvinyl alcohol resin. 
They give approximately the same 
number of impressions as metal plates 
and carry about 25 per cent more ink 
without smudging. The Army and 
government agencies are making 
colored maps and other military docu- 
ments from them. 


Are Intaglio Plates Etched Too 
Deep? John Stark. “Lithographers’ 
Journal,” 28, No. 1, April 1943, p. 16. 
Deepetched plates are often etched 
too deep and must be regrained for 
3 to 34% hours. The useful life of a 
metal plate is thus greatly reduced. 
The established minimum depth of 
etching is 0.00083 inch. Many shops 
can eliminate the actual deep-etching 
by adding 1 oz. of hydrochloric acid 
to each gallon of the regular develop- 
ing selution. Etching to a satisfactory 
depth is thus accomplished during de- 
velopment, and savings in time, ma- 
terial, and plate life are realized. The 
deep-etch method is outlined and ad- 
vantages are listed. 


Photo-Lithography — Additional 
Hardening of the Albumen Image. 
A. Haigh and H. M. Cartwright. 
“Process Engravers’ Monthly,” 50, No. 
591, Mar. 1943, pp. 78, 79 (2 pages). 
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Practical tests show that no beneficial 
effect is obtained by giving a supple- 
mentary exposure to albumen plates 
after development. Plates treated 
after development with 5 per cent 
ammonium dichromate solution, dried 
without washing, and given an addi- 
tional exposure, showed no improve- 
ment over others made in the usual 
way with a satisfactory initial ex- 
posure, Fishenden’s method of hard- 
ening the developed albumen image 
by immersing the plate for 3 minutes 
in a 10 per cent chrome alum solu- 
tion, sometimes weakens the ink-re- 
ceptiveness of the image and experi- 
ence has shown that improvement in 
durability of the image is doubtful. 
Baking with heat is not objectionable 
if the structure of the metal is not 
impaired. The belief that plates are 
more durable if allowed to age or 
season for a day or two does not seem 
to be borne out by experience. When 
an albumen plate is to receive hand- 
work by an artist, it should be counter- 
etched immediately after development 
with ferric chloride (iron perchloride) 
4 oz., water 80 oz. This solution is 
flowed over the plate for about 30 
seconds, and the plate is washed well 
under running water and dried quickly. 


Offset Press Questions — White 
Spots in Letters. Henry A. Beechem. 
“Graphic Arts Monthly,” 15, No. 4, 
April 1943, pp. 28, 30 (2 pages). 
The occurrence of white spots in 
letters and solids on plates is dis- 
cussed. These spots occur in either 
deepetch or albumen plates, but the 
causes are different. On deeepetch 
plates, this condition may result from 
image areas that have been inade- 
quately cleaned. Perhaps not enough 
alcoho] is used or there is a_ possi- 
bility that the alcohol] or lacquer con- 
tains moisture. On albumen plates, 
there are sometimes spots of oxide 
left in the plate. As soon as acid 
comes in contact with oxide, it dis- 
solves and the image chips away in 


spots. 


Deep Etching Lithographic Plate. 
Philip Zeiger. “U. S. Patent” No. 
2,316,645 (April 13, 1943). The method 
of deep etching a plate which con- 
sists in coating the same with light- 
sensitive dichromated gum, _ photo- 
graphically exposing a design on said 
coating, developing and removing the 
unexposed coating portions, treating 
with etching solution the uncovered 
portions of the plate, removing the 
exposed coating portion by washing, 
covering sections of the plate with 
water soluble stop-out medium, ap- 
plying a film of lacquer to the entire 
surface of the plate including said 
stop-out medium, coating said lacquer 
film with ink and washing off said 
stop-out medium together with lacquer 
and adhering ink from the unetched 
portions of the plate while leaving ink 
in the etched portions of the plate. 





Equipment and Materials 

Offset Press Cylinder Adjusting and 
Gauging Construction. Ray F. Holtz 
(to the Lithograph Press Mfg. Com- 
pany). “U. S. Patent” No. 2,278,312 
(March 31, 1942). In a cylinder press, 
a pair of associated cylinders in roll- 
ing engagement with each other, and 
means for adjusting the pressure be- 
tween the cylinders comprising two 
gauge members each having a circu- 
lar gauging face, each member being 
connected coaxially to one of the 
cylinders and arranged with said faces 
in radial alignment and normally 
spaced by the thickness of a feeler 
gauge, and means for adjusting the 
spacing of the cylinder axes and of 
said faces, including bearings for the 
cylinders normally stationary during 
operation, arranged to maintain a pre- 
determined spacing between the cylin- 
der axes, the bearings for one cylinder 
being adjustable toward and from the 
axis of the other cylinder to adjust 
said spacing. 


Paper and Ink 

Ink Consumption. “Inker.” “Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer,” 39, 
No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 1. It is not always 
easy to estimate ink consumption on 
the offset press. It is roughly stated 
that ink consumption in offset print- 
ing is approximately 2/3rds of letter- 
press, but this is not a very good 
guide. The character of the paper 
stock, differences in mass or specific 
gravity, the thickness of the ink film 
necessary to give sufficient opacity for 
the particular color of ink and paper 
being used, the waste due to emulsi- 
fication, and the ink needed to cover 
the distributing rollers, all must be 
considered. <A collection of accurate 
data on this subject would be valu- 
able. 


Surface Active Agents in Printing 
Ink. Earle K. Fischer. “American 
Ink Maker,” 21, No. 3, March 1943, 
pp. 23, 25-27, 29 (5 pages). When 
surface active agents are added to 
dispersions of pigments in printing 
ink vehicles, measurable changes in 
the flow properties of the composi- 
tions usually result. Comparison of 
different surface active agents may be 
made on the basis of rheological mea- 
surements. Such data can be used to 
aid in the selection of appropriate 
compounds for specific applications. 
The method for making the rheologi- 
cal measurements is described in Part 
I. Part II covers the influence of 
surface active agents on the flow prop- 
erties of pigment dispersions. 


General 
Practical Lithographer and Offset 
Printer—Use of Oleic Acid. Anony- 
mous. “British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer,” 132, No. 752, March 
18, 1943, pp. 94, 95 (2 pages). Oleic 
acid can be used for strengthening 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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WHAT—NO GAS? 


Salesmen all over the country are 
faced with empty gas tanks. Even 
those who have little to sell now find 
it impossible even to make the good 
will or service calls they’ve been 
making. The problem of keeping in 
touch with customers is a life and 
death issue with any business, but 
the solution is not so drastic. The 
solution is ink. Ink in advertising. 
Folders, publications, brochures, book- 
lets, morale builders, calendars. Don’t 
let your customers forget that there is 
plenty of ink available. 


There is no shortage of good inks, 
either. Take Crusader Offset Black, 
for instance. This ink produces beau- 
tiful solids, and halftones that sparkle 
with clear sharp contrasts. There’s 
no chance of it rubbing off, or scratch- 
ing. You'll like it. 


Write today regarding a trial order. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. y 





EVERY PRESSMAN 
ACE? wANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, AWW 
nor driers, etc. Valuable — 


information prepared by experts. es 
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E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents per 
word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern Lithog- 
raphy, 254 W. 31st St., New York. Closing 
date: Ist of month. 


Position Wanted: 

As working Foreman by lithographer 
thoroughly experienced in any of fol- 
lowing — camera work or stripping 
(black and white or color); plate- 
maker; albumen or deep etch by 
vacuum frame or photo-composing 
machine. Will go anywhere; $5000 
per year minimum salary; draft ex- 
empt. Address Box #880. c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Situation Wanted: 

Camera man, plate maker and Weben- 
dorfer pressman desires connection 
with small offset plant or private 
plant. Several years experience in 
letter press printing. Address box 
#808. c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Situation Wanted: 

Development Engineer, age 46, sev- 
eral years experience operating own 
manufacturing plant, would like suit- 
able connection with firm who will 
take over new developments for post 
war manufacture. Address box #869, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Situation Wanted: 
Production Executive — experienced, 
educated, personable and in good 
health; Protestant, 47 years old. 25- 
vear background with four major 
lithographing and printing plants. 
Now employed. Vicinity New York 
City preferred. Address Box 2870. c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY, 


Position Open: 

Lithographic pressman with knowl- 
edge of color work. Top wages. Per- 
manent. Also lithographic layout 
man. Specify when available. Ad- 
dress Box #871, c/o Mopern Litu- 
OGRAPHY. 
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Position Open: 


San Francisco lithograph firm wants 


experienced label cutter to cut labels. 
$54.25 per week. Address Box #872. 


c/o Mopern LitHocrapPny, 


Position Open: 

Crayon poster artist for 24-sheet bill- 
board poster work wanted by San 
Francisco concern. Experienced. Jour- 
neyman wages. Address Box #873. 
c/o Mopern LitHocrapHy. 


Position Open: 

Artist with experience in preparation 
of offset copy and knowledge of 
typography. New York City location, 
Send complete information to Box 
£874, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Help Wanted: 

Lithographic Prover on Offset Hand 
Proving Press, Must be highly quali- 
fied for the finest grade of color work. 
State qualifications, references and 
draft status. Plant located in New 
York City. All letters strictly con- 
fidential. Address Box #875, c/o 


Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Position Open: 

Cameraman- platemaker-pressman_ to 
operate offset department in pro- 
gressive medium sized plant. Varied 
line, quality work, halftone. color. 
Good salary. excellent opportunity to 
build future earnings. Healthful cli- 
mate. no war industries. Give full 
details. advise draft status and when 
available. Address Box #881. c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Wanted: 

Pressman—medium small plant. New 
Harris 17 x 22. Ideal living condi- 
tions. Give full details of experience. 
draft status, salary expected and when 


j 


available. Address Box #882. c/o 


MoperN LITHOGRAPHY. 


For Sale on a Cash Basis: 
1 Harris Offset Press 22 x 34 
with control panel and mo- 
BE 22484 de co aedunmowalawnes $1985 





| Fuchs and Lang Plate 


ect id eka eaieae S20 
1 Baum Folder 21 x 28.... 325 
1 Morrison Stiteher........ 350 
1 Wright Perforator 30 inches 275 
1 19 inch Levy Circular 

Screen 133 line.......... 390 
1 Pair of Macbeth Arc Lamps 

with Control. ............ LOO 
200 Zine Plates 2515 x 36.. .25 ea. 


| Opaquing table without 
rr re 25 
1 large bindery table. 6 x 8 
PR Rhea ananaeenes ces 50 
Mise.. chemicals, paper and ink. 
Address Box #876, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Equipment for Sale: 

Harris Offset Press. size 44 x 60, 
Model LF. single color, complete with 
motors and electrical equipment and 
new form rollers, Address Box #877, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


For Sale or Lease: 

Due to ill health, owner will sell or 
lease one press photo-lithographic 
plant. Would also operate on profit 
sharing basis. Address Box #878, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


Miscellaneous : 

Technical & practical expert on cam- 
era, plates and press. Reasonable 
charge. Address Box #879, c/o Mop- 


ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


Miscellaneous : 

Use “Resilio” on those worn-out and 
discarded Offset or Multilith blankets. 
Restores blind spots and brings back 
resiliency to old blankets. Complete- 
ly de-inks and keeps new blankets in 
perfect shape. Graphic Arts Labs.. 
Box 365, Hamilton, Ohio. 


AIGA Elects Officers 

George T. Bailey. Wm. E. Rudge’s 
Sons Co., was elected president of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts at its 29th annual meeting, May 
20. to succeed Arthur R. Thompson, 
Bell Telephone Co.. who became 


honorary president. Other officers 
elected are Edward N. Jenks, New 
York Times. first vice-president, Allen 
F. Horton, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 


secretary, and Edith Kerr, treasurer. 
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MAKERS OF 


THE FINEST QUALITY COLOR PLATES 


FOR 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 








400 PIKE STREET 








THE STEVENSON PHOTO COLOR SEPARATION CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED—GRAINED— REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
. . . . for your special requirements. 
We are manufacturers of METAL- 
SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 


also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE) PAOT® LITAO, PLATE: 
GRAINING COMPANY, 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


OFFSET 
INKS 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


eo Be a ee ee a oe 
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We Cover the West Coast 
FOR PLATEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 
FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY SHANGHAI, CHINA 








STANDARDIZE ON 


MECHANO FORM 


LEDGER and INDEX 


Nelo l-W-¥9 ol-Tollol ham colmmcolauir 
that must be preserved. 


ASK YOUR PAPER MERCHANT FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 











Classified Advertising 


Brings excelient results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 
10x pel word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, 
except those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents pet word, $1.00 minimum. Whether vou 
have some surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
ip sition Open or are looking for a new connection, etc. 
use space in the ¢ lassified Section of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 
industry. Write to Mopern Lituocrapny, 254 W. 3ist St., 
New York, N. ¥ 








MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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LITHO ABSTRACTS 





weak work on zine plates, but should 
be used with discretion, since it is a 
powerful greasing agent. When used 
for rubbing up, only a spot should 
be added to the rag at a time, and the 
plate should be dampened with dilute 
gum arabic. If a greasy film is formed 
on the plate etching should be avoided 
if possible, or the image may be 
weakened again. It is better to rely 
on gum and to rub the tint away 
gently with a finger tip. The plate 
should then be gummed over and dried. 





Practical Lithographer and Offset 
Printer—Levelling Damper _ Stocks. 
Anonymous. “British and Colonial 


Printer and Stationer,” 132, No. 752, 
March 18, 1943, p. 94. The ends of 
dampers which have become swollen 
by the turps or “paraffin” used in 
cleaning, may be levelled by rubbing 
down with glass paper. The roller 
must be held in a pair of vee blocks 
and kept turning while the abrasive 
paper, held on a block of wood, is ap- 
plied. 


Don’ts for Machine Minders. “Prac- 
ticus.” “Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer,” 39, No. 2, February 
1943, pp. 15, 18 (2 pages). Dont’s to 
be remembered by pressmen when 
they are preparing plates for the press, 
pulling the O.K. sheet, adjusting dam- 
pers, checking the machine for me- 
chanical faults, and adjusting the ink 
fountain are discussed. 


Good Offset Presswork Needs Good 
Pre-Thinking. Charles F. Geese. ‘“Na- 
tional Lithographer,” 50, No. 4, April 
1943, p. 32. Keeping ahead of trouble 
prevents delays and faulty work, and 
is the secret of consistently good 
presswork. Importance of proper 
care of the dampeners, paper cylinder, 
bearers and blanket is_ discussed. 


Miscellaneous 

The Army Map Service. Anony- 
mous. “National Lithographer,’ 50, 
No. 4, April 1943, pp. 16-18 (3 pages). 
The history and organization of the 
Army Map Service are reviewed. A 
brief description is given of the per- 
sonnel, equipment, and methods used 
in producing maps for the Army, in- 
cluding the use of fluorescent inks. 


Adhesives (Book). Felix Braude. 
Published by Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 5% x 8% inches, 154 pp. $3.00. 
Written primarily for the practical 


man who is interested in adhesives 
either as producer, consumer or sales- 
man, this book is not intended for the 
specialist or those concerned with the 
scientific aspects of adhesives.x% * 
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Agta Ansco . ; 15 
Aljen Service .. May 
Aluminum Co. of America . May 
American Graded Sand Co. a 
American ‘Type Founders. . ; May 
American Writing Paper Corp. April 
Arve, RED. 2. cs isiececes ; H 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney i a 
Bingham Bros. Co.... May 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co.. . 36 
California Ink Co., Ine. 70 
Cantine Co., Martin...... : May 
Central Compounding Co... .. 9 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co.. 18 
Charlton Co., F. M.. ...May 
Chillicothe Paper Co.. ~ = 
Classified Advertising ... . 69 


Consolidated Photo Engravers Equip. 


ne ee ae ee eee ue .May 
Coxhead Corp., Ralph C. . May 
Craftint Mfg. Co., The... May 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co. 68 


Crescent Ink & Color Co., of Penna...May 


Dav, Ben, Inc... ; : May 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., The .May 
Defender Photo Supply Co. 66 
Dixie Plate Graining Co... . 66 
Douthitt Corp. . . May 
Driscoll, Martin, Co.... 66 
KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 12 
Eastman Kodak Co.. ; ; $1 
Fsleeck Mfg. Co... oe 60 
Fox River Paper Corp. 34 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 

General Ptg. Ink Corp. ll and 12 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc.. - so 
Godfrey Roller Co. See baeicecs a4 
Goerz American Optical Co.., C. P 66 
Graphic Arts Corp....... 70 
Hammermill Paper Co. : 8 
Handschy, A. E., Co.. 62 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ith Cover 
Hawthorne Paper Co. ... May 
Hoe & Co., R. ; . May 
Howard Paper Co.... . May 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co wa 6 
Illinois Zine Co. : ..May 
International Paper Co...... akncaeat 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 

cs. .. PAE Ae ee May 
International Printing Ink........... 70 
Kelly, E. J., Ink Co, ; . 68 
Kienle & Co.. : er . May 
Kimble Electric Co ; 64 
Knop & Brauer, Inc. , ..May 


La Motte Chemical Products Co. 

Lawson Co., E. P........ 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co 

Lithographic 
America, Ine. 


Macbeth Are Lamp Co.... 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Mead Corp., The 

Merck & Co., Inc... ee 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 
(Carbon Sales Division) ; — 

Neenah Paper Co. re 

New York & Pennsylvania Co......... 

N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 
Se ees Mee 

Norman-Willets Co. 

Northwest Paper Co., The 


Oxtord Paper Co 


Parsons Paper Co 

Phillips & Jacobs 

Photo Litho Plate Co., The 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., The 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. 

Port Huron Sulphite * Paper Co, 
Printing Machinery Co. 


Rapid Roller Co, 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co. 

Rising Paper Co.. 

Roberts, Lewis, Inc. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Roosen Co., H. D. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp. 


Senefelder Co., Inc ana 
Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. P . 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co. 
Superior Printing Ink Co. 


3rd C 


Favlor & Co., W. A. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 


Vulcan Proofing Co. 


Wagner, Chas., Litho Machinery Co.. 
Warren, S. D., Co. 
Western Litho & Supply Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


The Advertisers’ Index has been carefully checked but 


no responsibility can be 


assumed for any omission.) 
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“While ah watches you dig, Cuthbert, ah can almost taste 
dem big luscious watermelons dat we'll git next summer!” 


‘+ thant now! 


OW is not only the time to plant a Victory 

Garden that will yield crops in the summer and 
fall. It is also a good time to plant some Victory 
Advertising seeds that will yield crops after the 
war,—crops of customers and orders when the lush 
days are over and when an order will be welcome and 
not just a nuisance. 


Plant your advertising seeds now if you would have 
them bear crops later,—and for later orders from the 
fertile field of Lithography we suggest advertising 


now in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3ist STREET NEW YORK 


(Member {udit Bureau of Circulations) 
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TALE ENDS 


ITH the situation on film the 








way it is we figured our read- 
ers might be able to struggle along 
this year without the usual spread of 
photographs of the LNA meeting. 
Further, the meeting was planned for 
the fullest possible treatment of the 
many problems thrown upon the in- 
dustry by war, and on the contribu- 
tions to the war that can be made by 
the industry, so the usual photos of 
laughing lithographers didn’t quite 
seem to fit. 

* 

Employees of the Schlegel Litho- 
graphing Co., New York firm, work 
to music. The company is a subscriber 
to “Muzak,” a service which supplies 
soft background music wherever and 
whenever you want it. A whole range 
of numbers from classical to popular 
comes forth from hidden amplifiers, 
all played from records at a central 
location in the city and sent to sub- 
scribers over telephone wires. The 
litho workers seem to like it, and it 
helps to kill the monotony of many 
tedious tasks in the plant, especially 
where women employees work. It 


isn’t piped to the pressroom, 


+ 
One of the publications coming to 
our desk reports that an enterprising 
bank now supplies special left-handed 
check books for its left-handed cus- 
tomers. Can't help but wonder if 
some litho house specializing in bank 


stationery thought up the idea. 


* 

Paper restrictions are forcing pub- 
lishers, like lithographers, to curtail 
in every manner. We have chosen to 
cut excessive press runs rather than 
to alter page size, number of pages, 
or attractive makeup. Accordingly, 
if you receive a subscription renewal 
bill, please send in your check 
promptly to avoid missing any issues 
of Modern Lithography. Missed is- 
sues will probably not be obtainable 
later. So send in that renewal and 
be assured of keeping your file 


complete. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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‘WHY WORRY OVER CHEMICAL SHORTAGES? 


Adopt LTF laboratory-tested chemicals 
and minimize your platemaking problems 
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z TWO LEADERS IN THE LTF LINE 
eee 
o : f STABILIZED ALBUMIN SOLUTION 

Nee . No. Always fresh—no impurities, suitable for 

Bip. . either. Zinc or Aluminum Plates and all 

Bre i types of grain. 
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14 degrees Baumé, manufacturedfromthe 
finest of imported.Gum Arabic. A new 
Solution to link the circle of LTF Plate 
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ZED Gum SOLUTION 
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Sinclair and ‘Valentine Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Albany Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Dayton Havana . Kansas City MexicoCity Nashville New Orleans San Francisco 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Dallas . Detroit Jacksonville Los Angeles Miami New Haven Philadelphia Seattle 
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School and Press .... 


makers of 


Plymouth Colony was scarcely settled in 1620 
before children met in the “Dame” school using 
birchbark and charcoal to copy A B C’s traced in 
sand upon the floor. It was the dawn of education, 
the infancy of a tremendous readership destined to 
influence the world. Later, as little Red School- 
houses dotted the landscape, it became clear 
that the heart of America could be swayed by 
the printed page. And so the editor-printer 
became a Nation-builder, meeting the needs 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8%." x 11”) of detailed de- 
scription and information on every government 


of a growing country, and printing in its various 

forms became a vehicle of progress and salesmanship. 

Today’s printing needs are more complex than 

ever. But the printer, alive to conditions and faith- 

ful to his tradition of whole-hearted service, has 

stepped promptly into the picture offering the 
power of the printed message as a means 
of creating group interest and assuring 
united action. Such help will solve many 
of today’s problems. 


public relations problem which can be aided by 
printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you... or write direct to Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


HARRIS 2° SEYBOUD o POINTER COMMA 


i 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC « LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY + © © © @¢ @& 


es 22S. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS « KNIFE 
GRINDERS + DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 
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